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NOTES OF THE WEEK ... . 


NE of the troubles with the Irish 

Nationalists of the old school was that 

they had never thought out what 
they meant by Home Rule. They talked 
about it incessantly, but they never defined it. 
Their supporters cheered for it but without any 
conception of what it really signified or of what sort 
of appearance it would make in the clauses of a Bill. 
To them it was an ideal, a romance, a fetish, a 
wonder-working talisman that had only to be rubbed 
in a certain way to produce more land for every- 
body, less work and higher wages. But they never 
dreamed of submitting this tender fabric of their 
fancies to the coarse manipulation of the Parlia- 
mentary draughtsman. They kept it in the sphere 
of poetry as a something to be addressed with 
mystic self-pity, and garnished with vituperation of 
the *‘ Saxon oppressor,’’ and acclaimed in easy 
perorations. There was thus in Ireland—no doubt 
it was largely Great Britain’s fault—no real political 
life or political education or any genuine grappling 
with political facts and their consequences. 


What many people have been wondering during 
the past few days is whether the Sinn Feiners in 
these respects are any improvement on_ the 
Nationalist leaders whom they have displaced. Is 
**the Republic’? anything more to them than a 
vague El Dorado? Have they ever set about re- 
ducing this aspiration of theirs to terms of practical 
politics? Have they asked themselves how it 
squares with the realities of Irish conditions and 
with the relationship, imposed by nature as well as 


history, that exists between Great Britain and Ire- 
land? How do they propose to accommodate their 
new objective to the ideal of Irish unity on the one 
hand and to the known facts of the Ulster attitude 
on the other? These are vital problems that one 
would have thought that the Sinn Feiners would 
have thoroughly probed betimes. 


But apparently they have done nothing of the 
kind. They are still in the rhetorical and declama- 
tory stage from which their predecessors never 
emerged. Offered the opportunity of achieving 
the status of a Dominion at once, with a control 
over their destiny and development limited only by 
the common-sense interests of both countries, they 
quibble, they protest, they make windy appeals to 
Ulster, they answer that nothing but a Republic 
will satisfy them, they temporise, half-accept the 
proffered terms and half-reject them. But for any 
sign of a desire or a capacity to tackle terrestrial 
problems in a terrestrial way, one looks in vain. 
The British Government at long last has done the 
right thing. But in doing so it appears to have 
reduced Mr. de Valera and his colleagues to a state 
of mental quicksilver. We can only wait in 
patience for the coming of that spirit of reason and 
compromise, that sense of the feasible, which, rare 
in any politics, has been rarest of all in the politics 
of Ireland. 


The House of Lords on Wednesday adopted one 
amendment to the Safeguarding of Industries Bill 
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which, according to Viscount Peel, ‘‘ drove a very 
large hole in the Bill,’”’ and another which, on the 
same authority, ‘‘ practically amounted to a rejec- 
tion of the Bill.’ This, of course, was merely a 
political way of stating the case, but we hope, none 
the less, that the Lords will stick to their amend- 
ments. The Bill is a thoroughly bad one and it 
would hardly be possible to make any change in its 
provisions except for the better. It is one of the 
astonishing paradoxes of the times in which we 
live that a commercial people like ourselves, whose 
whole interest lies in promoting the utmost possible 
freedom of commercial intercourse, and whose 
livelihood depends on buying cheap and selling in 
competition with all other nations, should have been 
dragged and blindfolded into accepting a prepos- 
terous Protectionist measure that can only be 
innocuous so far as it is futile. 


In the House of Lords debates, as in those in the 
Commons, even the supporters of the Bill apolo- 
gised for it by hinting that in all probability it 
would never take effect. But already a great many 
interests are on the qui vive to see that it is not 
permitted to be dormant. A circular has reached 
us from the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, 
Ltd.—no doubt, one of the ‘‘ key industries ’’ that 
the Bill was designed to protect—which shows that 
this particular ‘* combine,’’ at all events, has no 
uneasiness on the subject. It bluntly states that 
foreign manufacturers are practising ‘‘ the most 
objectionable and destructive form of dumping ”’ 
by selling glass bottles in Great Britain below the 
cost of British production; and it looks forward 
with restrained but quite unmistakable glee to the 
time when the Safeguarding of Industries Bill will 
impose upon these detestable foreign imports a 
duty equal to one-third of their invoice value. 


That may be all very well if you happen to be a 
shareholder «in the United Glass Bottle Manufac- 
turers, Ltd. But what if you are a user of their 
products? What if you are interested in the far 
more important trade of manufacturing aerated and 
mineral waters, for instance? In that case you will 
find that an indispensable raw material, which ac- 
counts for at least 334 per cent of the total f.o.b. 
price, has suddenly been raised against you by one 
third. But it is not raised against your Continental 
competitor, or against the local manufacturer in 
Buenos Aires or Cape Town, whom it is your busi- 
ness to undersell. Therefore your foreign trade 
begins to fall off and your orders for bottles are 
confined to the domestic trade. 
thus that the country loses its external market in 
mineral waters, while the makers of glass bottles, 
unless they decide to sell cheaper abroad than at 
home, soon discover that Protection cuts both ways. 
These are truisms which hitherto British business 
men have known by instinct. Their legislators 
have now condemned them to learning them anew 
by experience. 


There was a time when the Treasury dominated 
the Government of this country to such an extent 
that the late Lord Salisbury could compare it with 
the Stuarts. The war broke its salutary despotism. 


The net result is: 


Just at a time when some sort of control over 
expenditure would have been most useful, the 
Departments threw over Treasury supervision and 
spent in a hurry a thousand million pounds more on 
the war than it need have cost us. From that up- 
heaval neither the Treasury nor the Departments 
have yet recovered. The Departments still spend 
and the Treasury still endorses where it used to 
question and to check. In its impotence it has 
called in a ‘‘ Business Committee ’’ to do some of 
the work that former Chancellors of the Exchequer 
regarded as among their first duties. The mem- 
bers of the Committee are all business men of the 
highest competence and the most responsible posi- 
tions, and for that very reason, unless they leave 
their private affairs to look after themselves, will be 
unable to spare the time for excavation work of the 
kind and on the scale demanded of them. They 
will do their best, their eminence will protect the 
Government, but nothing in the long run can 
absolve the Treasury from the necessity of effecting 
economies by its own action. 


Our general view is that the less the Government 
has to do with business and business with the 
Government, the better for both.- It does not need 
an outside Committee of preoccupied industrial 
leaders to tell the Chancellor or the country what 
ought to be done. Lord Inchcape, who has con- 
sented to serve on the Committee, could put down 
on half a sheet of notepaper the reforms that must 
be adopted if our Budget is to balance. The with- 
drawal of the Government from all industrial enter- 
prises, the immediate scrapping of the war-born 
Departments, and the stoppage of doles and grants 
and subsidies would probably head the list. It is 
not guidance on these matters that Sir Robert Horne 
and Mr. Lloyd George require but the courage to 
act as their common-sense tells them they ought to 
act; and if they cannot summon up that courage 
from within, no recommendations of a Committee 
will be of much use either to them or to anybody 
else. A body of business men exploring the 
Government Departments and trying to measure 
the activities of officialdom by the standards of busi- 
ness would soon find itself irrevocably lost, almost 
as lost as a Government Department that seeks to 
run an industry by the rules and maxims that serve 
well enough in Whitehall. 


Unemployment is gradually declining, but so 
long as men are paid by the Government for not 
working, it cannot be expected to disappear. A 
faithful record of the operation of the unemploy- 
ment fund would reveal an amount of fraud and 
demoralisation hardly to be equalled outside the 
Pensions system of the United States. When men 
who are earning £5 for three days’ work in a ship- 
yard can still draw unemployment pay for the days 
on which no work can be provided for them, what 
chance is there that the habit of industry will be re- 
established among us or that wages will be reduced 
in Great Britain to the level of outside and competi- 
tive nations? It has been stated by men who are 
in a position to know the facts, that over 75 per cent 
of the ship-joiners who have been on strike since 
last November, are in receipt of the unemployment 
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dole. By the simple expedient of taking temporary 
jobs elsewhere in some other capacity, they are able 
to qualify themselves under the Act. 


This joiners’ strike, almost as disastrous a blow 
to British shipbuilding as the sale of the German 
ships, is a picture-in-little of our economic state. 
When the Government originated its Housing 
scheme, thousands of joiners left the yards to take 
up the easier and more profitable work. The ship- 
builders tried to tempt them back by an advance in 
wages of twelve shillings a week to all joiners in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with the exception of 
Portsmouth and the Bristol Channel ports. Last 
November, by which time the industry had been 
utterly disorganised by the sale of the German 
ships, the advance was taken off. The British 
joiners (outside the two excepted areas) at once 
went on strike. It was not until June that an agree- 
ment to resume work was reached on the basis of 
taking off the twelve shillings increase in two in- 
stalments. In several of the districts, however—in 
one of them by a vote of over 780 to 2—the men 
repudiated the settlement which had been agreed to 
by their own executive. The strike, therefore, has 
continued up to the present week (the Government 
dole helping to sustain it) and several hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of work have been diverted to 
the Continent. 


On a small scale and in a single instance this 
merely repeats the disheartening experience of most 
British industries since the Armistice. Little else 
can be looked for so long as class-warfare is 
viciously preached, the Trades Disputes Act in- 
cites to terrorism and destroys the freedom of 
Labour, the Union leaders are afraid to lead, and 
ihe men are still obsessed with the idea that they 
have only to make a demand for it to be granted. 
Mr. Smith, the President of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, was perfectly right when he declared on 
Wednesday that the war had given the British 
working-man an unreal sense of importance and an 
exaggerated opinion of his power. If he or any of 
his fellow-leaders had spoken out as straightly to 
the miners six months ago, there would have been 
no coal strike. But they allowed themselves to be 
stampeded by the wild men and they brought down 
upon British industry one of the greatest disasters 
in its history. Mr. Smith’s speech was courageous 
in its admission of the blunders that precipitated 
the strike and dogged it to the end. An equal 
amount of courage displayed when it was really 
needed would have saved the nation much. 


Ex-service men are now enlisting in some num- 
hers for the campaign in Morocco as recruits for the 
Spanish Foreign Legion, which is, we understand, 
a new creation not noticed in the official Army List. 
The service of Spain has always been a happy hunt- 
ing ground for Englishmen who have missed their 
career, though we have no doubt that the prospect 
of good fighting and plenty of it would be sufficient 
to attract such a crowd as hangs round the Spanish 
Consulate, without regard to the merits of the cause. 
The first to join up seems to have been a Canadian 
who had returned to England after repatriation. 
We do not know how far the proceedings of the 


Spanish representatives here harmonise with the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and the Ambassador 
seems to decline responsibility for them, but there 
is a fine romantic air about the whole proceedings, 
-and if the predatory Moor can be brought to book, 
our men will be rendering a service to civilisation. 


In these days, when Colonel Repington and Mrs. 
Asquith have suggested that to be interesting you 
only need to be indiscreet, one may wonder at the 
retention of any striking document from the public 
eye and the publishers. But neither of these 
writers of memoirs speaks with the authority of 
history, or is likely to contribute much to it, except 
possibly a footnote on its social side. The private 
memoranda of protagonists in the most responsible 
positions like Kitchener and Lord Haig stand on a 
different footing; they provide that insight into 
motives which is necessary for real history ; and it 
is not surprising that Lord Esher has proposed to 
seal up for sixty years in the British Museum the 
papers on which he founded his ‘ Tragedy of Lord 
Kitchener.’ Earl Haig’s papers concerning his 
command in the War are not to be opened till 1940. 
Some fresh letters of Dickens are to be available in 
1925, and will be eagerly scrutinised. His writings 
as known'to the world, are not fully representative 
of his busy career as a man of letters. For instance, 
a ‘ Life of Christ ’ which he wrote for his children 
has never been published. 


Smallpox has once again broken out in the un- 
vaccinated town of Nottingham. If the place were 
cut off from all communication with the neighbour- 
ing towns and country villages, one might be dis- 
posed to regard this with a certain detachment; 
Tu l’as voulu, Georges Dandin; but when small- 
pox sufferers in an infectious state are free to travel 
by train without even knowing the nature of their 
complaint, it is time to protest against the criminal 
leniency which allows conscientious objectors to 
spread loathsome diseases among the unwary. We 
have no doubt that the usual attempts to minimise 
the extent of the outbreak and the danger to the 
unvaccinated will be made, but the success of the 
principle of vaccination was so triumphantly vindi- 
cated by the victory over typhoid and tetanus in the 
War that all reasonable persons are convinced of 
its soundness. 


Our time-honoured proverbs are going by the 
board, and with them our regard for the wisdom 
of our ancestors. ‘‘ A penny saved is a penny 
gained ’’ has long been discarded in favour of *‘ In 
for a penny in for a pound.’’ ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy ’’ is, we understand, quite discredited 
in the highest political circles, and ‘‘ a stitch in 
time saves nine ’’ denotes an antiquated concep- 
tion of public economy. The latest to go is “‘ You 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s lug.”” A 
firm in Cambridge (Mass) claims to have done it, 
but their priority might surely be challenged when 
Sir Eric Geddes is selected to prevent waste in 
Government Departments. Mr. Lloyd George is 


the chosen leader of what used to be the Conserva- 
tive Party, and we are building fresh super-Dread- 
noughts in preparation for a Disarmament Con- 
ference. 
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THE IRISH CHOICE 


HERE is at least one gain to register as 
the result of recent Anglo-Irish develop- 
ments—Great Britain has put herself right 
with the world. She has made an offer, or what is 
meant to be an offer, of lasting peace with Ireland. 
She has outlined a scheme of the future relations 
between the two countries on terms of such spacious- 
ness that both Imperial and foreign opinion has 
shifted overnight to her side and would regard their 
rejection as an act of inflated impossibilism. That 
is not everything but it is much. Whatever 
happens, a reproach to the British name has been 
wonderfully lightened. We have shown that there 
is still something of real statesmanship left in us. 
A section of Irish opinion, and a small but very 
powerful section, seems in its distrust of Mr. Lloyd 
George to regard his overtures mainly as an artful 
feat of political acrobatics. That is not how any 
section of British opinion regards them. It is 
important that it should be understood in Ireland 
that the Prime Minister has the bulk of the British 
people solidly and sincerely behind him; that they 
look upon his Irish proposals as a genuine effort of 
appeasement; and that they have no intention of 
allowing them to be used merely as a manceuvre in 
the game of domestic or international politics. It 


is safe to say that no Prime Minister has ever found = ‘* 


for his Irish policy such firm and fervent support. 

It follows—and this, too, is a point which ought 
not to be lost sight of across the Channel—that the 
backing which Mr. Lloyd George commands at this 
moment will very definitely harden and increase, 
will be placed, indeed, unreservedly at his service, 
if the Sinn Feiners reject the offer of a Dominion 
status and another policy becomes necessary. Were 
Ireland to insist again on her right to independence, 
and to attempt to enforce it by reverting once more 
to the tactics of the past two years, the temper of 
Great Britain would be ugly, resolute and wholly 
united. In that event the British people who be- 
lieve that an honourable settlement, and one that 
allows for the free expression of the Irish genius, 
has been offered to Ireland, and who keenly desire 
that it should mature into a permanent peace, would 
take up the Irish challenge in no half-hearted spirit. 
Whatever they possess of political instinct warns 
them not to tamper with the singleness of the 
United Kingdorh. A separate Irish Republic is 
something they would never tolerate, so long as they 
had the power to prevent it. The Irish misunder- 
standing of England has been not the least difficult 
part of the Anglo-Irish problem. But on this 
point it would be a tragedy if any doubts obtained. 
The forcible assertion of the Irish claim to an in- 
dependent Republic would precipitate a war be- 
tween the two countries that would not end until the 
military reconquest of the secessionist provinces 
was absolute. 

Itis just as well that this should be plainly 
stated, and in an English journal that regards the 
misgovernment of Ireland as the blackest and most 
stupid blot on the British record, that has nothing 
but the friendliest sympathies with Irish aspirations, 
that advocated a ‘‘ Dominion settlement ’’ long be- 
fore it became the official policy of the Government, 
and that would look upon another Anglo-Irish war 
as an immeasurable calamity for both countries. 
Nationalist Ireland has never quite realised how 
many friends it has had and still has in England or 


the value of their services to the cause of Irish 
freedom. But here again it may as well be bluntly 
told that if, after rejecting the Government’s offer, 
it takes up arms in the hope of winning independ- 
ence, it will lose every friend it possesses in this 
country; it will be fighting, not as it has fought in 
the past, against a party or a section, but against 
the whole British nation. 

This warning is all the more needed because it is 
an essential part of the Sinn Fein reading of Anglo- 
Irish history that nearly all the measures that have 
revolutionised Irish society and politics since the 
Union have not been so much granted by England 
as extorted by Ireland—and extorted not by the 
rhetoric and tactics of any Irish Party at West- 
minster, but by the resolute action of Irishmen in 
Ireland. The Volunteer movement, the Tithe 
War, O’Connell’s agitation, Fenianism, and the 
Land League—these they proclaim to have been the 
real instruments of Irish reform. Agitation at 
Westminster has done nothing. Agitation in Ire- 
land, resistance in Ireland, have done everything. 
To force, to outrage, to a society convulsively resist- 
ing, to things done in Ireland itself, England has 
always yielded in. the end. The proposal for a 
‘* Dominion settlement ’’ itself, what is it but the 
obvious outcome of the Sinn Fein appeal to physical 
force? Trusting to England’s ‘‘ generosity’ and 
sense of justice,’’ according to the Sinn Feiners, 
is simply repeating Grattan’s quixotic blunder when 
he disbanded the Volunteers. 

There is a great deal more truth in this view of 
Anglo-Irish relations than most Englishmen realise 
or would care to admit; and inevitably it encour- 
ages the Sinn Feiners to believe that still further 
concessions, even an acknowledgment of Irish 
independence, can be procured by perseverance in 
armed conflict. They have apparently yet to learn 
that Catholic emancipation, the abolition of tithes, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and the 
reform of the Irish land question were from the 
British standpoint class questions or party questions 
or sectarian questions, which invited to differences 
of opinion; but that on the question of maintaining 
the sovereignty of the Crown there is absolute 
unanimity throughout Great Britain, and that the 
force of part of Ireland can hardly hope to move the 
force of the whole of Great Britain on a national 
issue with a national strength of feeling behind it. 

On the British side there are some things that 
may equally usefully be borne in mind. The first 
is that language in Ireland is often an end in itself 
and carries with it meanings from which it is exempt 
in England. The second is that the Sinn Fein 
organisation is essentially a secret and militarist 
organisation, and that the switch-over from war to 
peace is just as difficult in politics as in industry. 
The third is that, while the Sinn Feiners are a 
capable and devoted body of men, they have never 
until now been called upon for any higher effort of 
constructive statesmanship than that of carrying an 
election and planning a conspiracy. Too much 
must not be expected from them at first; it is only 
now, for instance, that they are coming to close 
quarters with the Ulster half of their problem. We 
do not, therefore, abandon hope of a settlement 
merely because Mr. de Valera has used some un- 
compromising words. He has banged the door but 
he has not yet bolted it ; and the influences that may 
still induce Dail Eireann to open it are neither few 
nor inconsiderable. 
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CALLING IN THE LEAGUE 


HETHER one is to regard the latest 
W development of the Silesian affair as a 
farce or as a portent, depends upon the 
point of view. The ludicrous «spect of it is, no 
doubt, the one that leaps to the €. It is now two 
ears since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which provided for the taking of a plébiscite in 
Upper Silesia, to determine whether that province 
should remain German or be handed to Poland. The 
French Government has insisted on postponing the 
decisive meeting of the Council which should, as 
directed by the Treaty, finally decide the matter. 
Confronted at last with a plain request from our 
Government, that the Council should be summoned 
at once, M. Briand declared that the question 
must first be examined by “ experts.’”’ These were 
appointed; the Council met on August 8; the 
‘‘ experts ’’ duly announced themselves to be in 
total disagreement ; and the French and the British- 
Italian contentions were both maintained, exactly 
as before. It was then that Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed, and M. Briand gladly agreed, that re- 
course should be had to the good offices of the 
League of Nations. 


_ Now, what is the meaning of this invocation of 

the League, and to what is it expected to lead? It 
may as well be said plainly that so far neither Mr. 
Lloyd George nor M. Briand can be credited with 
taking the League of Nations very seriously. Suc- 
cessive French Governments have treated it with 
ill-disguised contempt and dislike. Our own Prime 
Minister has done it lip-service on many occasions, 
but he has been an active party to the general policy 
of the Supreme Council in regard to the League, 
which has always been to keep the League out of 
any business in which the Powers were really in- 
terested, however obviously fitted the affair might 
be for the exercise of the League’s functions. When- 
ever its assistance has been invoked, in any such 
business, it has been unwillingly done, and only 
in the last resort. It has been allowed to settle— 
and to settle soundly and wisely—such a dispute 
as that between Sweden and Finland over the Aland 
Islands, for which the Powers cared little enough. 
It has been permitted to repatriate some hundreds 
of thousands of war prisoners, and to organize an 
attack on typhus in Eastern Europe. It has been 
allowed, after long delays, to look at a few of the 
Mandates which the several Powers have drawn up 
for themselves. There has been no objection raised 
to framing the constitution of an International 
Court of Justice, a task which it completed eight 
months ago; but the Court cannot come into ex- 
istence until half the membership of the League has 
ratified its constitution, and only a few of the minor 
States have as yet done this. The League has been 
called in to administer the Saar Valley and the City- 
State of Danzig, not because the Powers desired 
to show confidence in the League, but because there 
was nothing else for it. It is for the same reason 
that the League has been invoked to find a solution 
of the problem of Upper Silesia. 


There are certain points upon which assurance is 
required, since the possibility of bad faith cannot, 
unfortunately, be excluded. M. Briand, after em- 
ploying every device that obstinacy could suggest 
to get his way, was almost too ready to submit the 
question to the League. First, then, the terms of 
reference are all important. Mr. Lloyd George has 
stated, both in the Council and in Parliament. that 


the League would deal with the matter as a whole 
and de novo, without regard to anything said or 


done heretofore. That is obviously the only satis- 
factory form that the reference could take; but is 
that what was in M. Briand’s mind? He is re- 
ported as saying that the terms of reference should 
be drawn up by legal experts. Such experts can 
disagree, as other experts have done. Further, it 
will be necessary to consider very closely the method 
by which the League undertakes to deal with this 
task, when it is made officially aware of the Powers’ 
request. The invitation goes to the Council of the 
League, which is composed of representatives of 
precisely those four Powers which have just been 
failing to agree, together with representatives of 
Spain, Belgium, Brazil and China. It is naturally 
assumed that the Council will not attempt to deal 
with the matter itself, not only because the farce 
would be too preposterous, but also because the 
decisions of the Council must, under the terms of 
the League Covenant, be unanimous. Here once 
more is felt the force of the provision that the four 
Allied Powers should be represented on the Council 
of the League. United, they must effectively 
dominate it; divided, they can prevent its taking 
any action. What our own Government expects 
the Council of the League to do is to appoint “‘ a 
committee of jurists or an arbitrator ’’ to examine 
the question. If the League Council does take such 
action ; if it invests its Committee or arbitrator with 
all the necessary powers to deal with the whole 
question, and not only a part of it; and if it 
definitely undertakes to adopt the decision arrived 
at as its own, and transmit it to the Supreme 
Council—then, it would seem, we shall be assured 
of a sound and unbiassed settlement of an inter- 
national difficulty of the first order being reached 
through the instrumentality of the League of 
Nations. 

If this happens, it will be a portent. The refer- 
ence of this question to the League, without any 
limitation or reserve, will place upon it a responsi- 
bility heavier by far than it has yet known, and 
will do more to establish its credit as an effective 
influence in world-affairs than all it has yet done 
put together. For the Powers concerned have 
pledged themselves unreservedly to accept the 
decision of the League, and to insist upon effect 
being given to it by Poles and Germans. The 
prospect is one in which every upholder of the 
League will heartily rejoice, while carefully 
scrutinizing the proceedings of those who may or 
may not have given up all hope of seeing Upper 
Silesia carved out of the body of Germany. The 
League Council will certainly not be blind to the 
magnitude of its opportunity, and will know also, 
it is to be hoped, how to use it to the fullest ad- 
vantage. Everything depends upon the League 
deciding this question in a manner that is wholly 
above suspicion of partiality or bad faith in any 
form. Such a result would make a deep impres- 
sion throughout the world. It would be especially 
welcome to all who, like ourselves, believe firmly 
in the necessity of such an organ of international 
pacification and progress, but have been obliged to 
recognise, hitherto, that the League was not being 
given a real chance. If, in addition to having a 


real chance, it should decide to make itself a real 
League of Nations, by inviting Germany to join it 
at next month’s assembly of the full membership, 
the world would be considerably nearer to possess- 
ing what it thought it was about to possess when 
the Covenant was being drafted at Versailles. 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND 
THE DAIL 


| By A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


LTHOUGH Mr. de Valera’s reply to Mr. 
. Lloyd George was regarded by the English 
Press as “* practically a refusal,’’ the atmos- 
phere in Dublin is still hopeful. To appreciate 
fully the difficulties under which those who drafted 
the reply have laboured, it must be realised that 
Sinn Fein is not a body in absolute agreement 
within itself. There are shades of opinion, and 
these various shades each have an influence upon 
the course adopted on behalf of the party as a whole. 
Furthermore, it should be understood that Sinn 
Fein is, in the nature of things, out for all it can get, 
and that consequently it is pressing for the fullest 
possible number of concessions on the principle that 
the more that is asked for, the more will be ob- 
tained. Theirs is the gambler’s problem—to know, 
in a winning way, where to stop. 

But there are serious objections of two kinds to 
the Government offer—objections upon the prin- 
ciple and upon specific details of the terms. 

Regarding the objection on principle, several 
points deserve consideration. Speaking on Tues- 
day at the first meeting of the second session of the 
Dail, Mr. de Valera remarked that Ireland owes 
neither authority nor respect to England, that 
England has no more right in Ireland than the 
Germans had in Belgium between 1914 and 1918, 
and that the Irish people only undertake to deal at 
all with a ** foreign power ”’ on the basis of recogni- 
tion that the only rightful authority in Ireland is 
the Irish Republic. The Sinn Fein doctrine is in 
fact an ideal, and the Sinn Fein difficulty is to 
translate this ideal of theirs into terms of practi- 
cality. When Mr. de Valera described the Re- 
publican envoys to foreign countries as ‘‘ apostles 
of freedom,’’ the extent of their fervour became 
apparent. 

But there is a grave danger in all this. It may 
be, indeed—and certain statements in the course 
of Mr. de Valera’s speech pointed to the fact that it 
is so—that Sinn Fein knows precisely where to 
stop. But they should remember that they are 
negotiating with Mr. Lloyd George, who is without 
a doubt by far the most astute master of political 
manoeuvre alive, and that in any engagement of wits 
between themselves and him they are likely to 
come off second best. Mr. de Valera declared that 
the members of the Dail were ‘‘ no Republican 
doctrinaires ’’ and that they realised that whatever 
their answer was, the British Government would 


interpret it definitely in terms of peace or war, and 


it is these utterances that give colour to the supposi- 
tion that they do really appreciate the circumstances 
and are prepared to dilute some of their idealism 
with a leavening of fact. If they understand the 
issue, they are less likely to stand out for the shadow 
--however large it looms—in preference to the less 
heroic but far more tangible substance, and it may, 
indeed, be the fact that they are refusing to accept 
the *‘ Dominion ”’ principle until the details are 


settled lest, having granted the principle, they 
should have no ground thereafter to fall back upon 
when bargaining over its application. 

Secondly, it must be understood, in order fully 
to appreciate the present situation, that the Dail was 
elected to power on the plank of complete national 


independence. It was in deliberate opposition to 
Redmond’s half-measures that Sinn Fein sprang 
to power, and it cannot therefore constitutionally 
declare in favour of a half-measure (and Dominion 
status is only a half-measure to declared Republi- 
cans) without a further appeal to the electorate. It 
was the reproach of Grattan’s Parliament that it 
acted ultra vires in annulling itself by acceptance of 
the Act of Union, and it may therefore be certainly 
expected that some method of reference to the 
people, whether by plébiscite or referendum, will be 
adopted before the Government offer can possibly 
be agreed upon. 

Thirdly, the Irish harbour the most profound dis- 
trust of Mr. Lloyd George. They see in him, 
rightly or wrongly, the trickster par excellence. It 
will take more than his recent change of policy to 
convince them of a genuine change of heart, for 
they realise that his amazing somersault of two 
months ago was dictated by no more generous or 
trustworthy impulse than the inexorable force of 
circumstance as evinced by the declared failure of 
coercion. 

This question of trickery brings us to the second 
kind of objection on the part of Sinn Fein to the 
Government offer—objection upon specific details. 
Already some Irishmen have detected a difference 
between the tone of Mr. Lloyd George’s first and 
second letters. They see, or think they see, some 
shifting of ground—indicative of a fundamental un- 
trustworthiness—in his attitude. There is, indeed, 
a danger. For having won the approval of foreign 
governments and peoples and of the Dominion 
Premiers by his offer, and having, further, safely 
packed off those Premiers to their respective homes, 
he is free to manoeuvre the negotiations so skilfully 
as to place Sinn Fein in the wrong and yet retain 
for England the respect and sympathy of the world. 
As Mr. de Valera says, it is almost impossible for 
an unarmed Ireland to negotiate with the armed 
British Government because that Government has 
no real principle to concede. It offers just so little 
as it conceives is necessary to acceptance, and in the 
event of refusal Ierland finds itself confronted by 
force. 

There are, of course, many other details to be 
determined. Most Irishmen, for instance, do not 
consider the British Government’s offer to be an 
offer of real Dominion status. Between the state- 
ments in the letter of General Smuts and in that of 
Mr. Lloyd George they observe a difference of fact 
which it is impossible to deny. General Smuts 
seems to regard the offer as one of full Dominion 
status, but such reservations as Mr. Lloyd George 
emphasises—the denial, for instance, of the right 
of secession—constitute real and fundamental differ- 
ences. The right of secession, as owned by the 
other Dominions, is never likely to be exercised if 
granted to Ireland, but, like so many other condi- 
tions, it is a basic principle and, as such, one upon 
which Sinn Fein is certain to insist. 

Mr. Lloyd George, further, makes great play with 
the geographical position of Ireland in its relation 
to considerations of strategy. On this point two 
comments suggest themselves. The first is that a 
Dominion is (or ought to be) a Dominion whether 
it is situated by the caprice of providence in the 
Southern Pacific, the Atlantic, or the Irish Sea. 
It is manifestly unfair to deny the rights of one 
Dominion to another on grounds of geographical 
dissimilarity. Secondly, it is not only unfair, but 
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foolish. For what danger can be contemplated 
from Ireland? Fronr herself assuredly none, while 
any attempt from outside to make Ireland a base of 
operations against England could be frustrated in 
advance by the very propinquity of the two islands. 
There is, too, the effective weapon of the 
economic blockade, which in a few weeks would re- 
duce Ireland to impotence. Upon this strategic 
issue Mr. de Valera made a good debating point. 
‘** Is it just,’’ he asked, ‘* that a little nation should 
give guarantees for a big nation, instead of a big to 
a little? ”’ 

Hardly less difficult is the clause concerning free 
trade. What precisely does it mean? It was in- 
serted no doubt at the instigation of Ulster, through 
whose eyes the British Government persists in 
viewing Irish affairs. But it would seem to imply 
—amongst other things— a series of tariffs imposed 
upon imports into Ireland identical with those im- 
posed or about to be imposed upon imports into 
England, and if so, does Ulster understand that it 
must necessitate a tariff wall—so long as she _re- 
mains separate—along the Ulster border ? 

In any circumstances, this question of trade, and 
those of strategic guarantees and the right of seces- 
sion, are alien to the true Dominion plan. They 
are none of them included in the constitutions of 
the British Dominions. If they can be cleared off 
the field, negotiations can proceed, and though they 
are certain to be protracted and tense with crisis, 
will eventually reach an amicable settlement. What 
Ireland never will accept, and what she is at the 
moment offered, is federation within the British 
Isles under the disguise of federation within the 
British Empire. That is the crux of the situation. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT LORD 


KITCHENER 


F, in the familiar style of the examination ques- 
tion, the average man or woman were asked to 
state what you know about Lord Esher,” 
the answer in most cases would be a very brief one. 
There is no man of our time who is so intimately 
concerned with important affairs of State, and of 
whom most of us know so little. He frequents 
neither the social nor the official world; yet his 
presence, like that of a rather uncomfortable ghost, 
is felt suddenly in the most diverse places. Some- 
thing is hatching, maturing; our plans are nearly 
complete, when a chill breath agitates the atmos- 
phere. Lord Esher is there. Without apparent 
responsibility or obligation, the scope of his powers 
entirely undefined, he moves about in the affairs 
of England observant, powerful, mysterious. Re- 
cording also, it now appears; and volumes of his 
records are to be deposited in the British Museum. 
A fragment of these* is now given to the world, 
perhaps to whet our appetite for the remainder, but 
more probably with the idea of freeing the memory 
of Lord Kitchener alike from the absurd adulation 
of his friends and the ignorant detraction of his 
enemies. It is that rare thing in English letters, a 
wreath of truthful and exact appreciation laid on 
the grave of a departed friend ; and as such, no less 
than for its illumination of an obscure subject, we 
welcome it. 
For there is a certain propriety in the fact that 
from the mysterious medieval, Lord Esher, light 


*The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. By Reginald Viscount 
Esher. John Murray. tos. 6d. net. 


should come as to the character of Lord Kitchener, 
who was himself almost a myth to the British 
people. His name was in every mouth, but hardly 
anyone knew anything about him. What his 
thoughts were, what his tastes or beliefs were, 
whether he was kind or hard of heart—these were 
matters as to which the world had no exact informa- 
tion. He was the last great superstition of the 
British people; and, like all such objects of an 
almost religious devotion, he came to be draped 
with the attributes of the ideal. During the early 
days of the war he served as the great figure-head 
adorning our national ark, an image of immense 
dignity and strength riding in glittering array over 
the troubled waters of our destiny; and his death 
was accompanied by rumours and portents worthy 
the downfall of an idol. In appearance almost the 
typical British soldier and expression of British 
military ideas, a kind of super-lommy Atkins, he 
was an almost inconceivable strength and comfort 
to us in our dark hours. He served as a symbol, 
in which capacity a wooden dummy of him, if he 
had died in 1914 and the secret could have been 
kept, would have served us almost as well. For 
the tragedy of Lord Kitchener is the recurring 
tragedy of England; the tragedy of strength of arm 
and heart without adequate strength of head to 
govern it. 

Lord Esher’s book is a study from close at hand 
of Lord Kitchener’s conduct in the war. The ghostly 
councillor and comforter has spoken; and his re- 
cord has that indefinable colour and flavour of truth 
which causes me, at any rate, to accept it as a re- 
cord of high historical value. One of the questions 
the commonplace person first asks about it is not 
easy to answer: Whether it exalts or belittles Lord 
Kitchener? It depends on our previous concep- 
tion of him. This record neither exalts nor 
belittles; it measures him. Those who had an 
almost superstitious reverence for him as a great 
military genius of the strong, silent school, will be 
disappointed. The last shred of reputation for 
genius vanishes in the sympathetic criticism of 
Lord Esher’s book. What one discerns is a char- 
acter quite different from, and far more interesting 
than, the Kitchener of popular heroics. Kitchener, 
like so many of our talented men of action, was a 
solitary. He worked best alone, had no use for a 
staff in the modern sense, and required merely 
faithful executants, slaves and dogsbodies, to carry 
out his will. In his early days, in the clean and 
blank environment of the desert, this solitary talent 
grew like a palm, and, like a palm, was observed 
and admired from afar. His secret was a secret 
not of brain, but of will, and the most remarkable 
thing about him, the quality that gave him his 
strength and success, was his driving power. At 
his word men were ready to do the impossible, to 
kill themselves with effort. He never thanked 
people for efforts; he merely required efforts from 
them. 

The war found him aged, and in an atmosphere 
different from that of the familiar desert. The will- 
power was weakened; and as Lord Esher points 
out, the Kitchener of Whitehall was a very different 
man from the Kitchener of Atbara, he who stood on 
the spot where Gordon fell and ordered the bones 
of the Mahdi to be thrown into the Nile. He knew 
it; and the hesitations, the delays, the haltings be- 
tween two courses of action either of which, adopted 
instantly and decisively, must have been better than 
hesitations, were the signs of a talent in decay, a 
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will-power weakened, and a judgment impaired by 
doubts and fears. This is the tragedy of the strong 
man in eclipse; and this, it may be observed, is 
what the strong man comes to who leans on his own 
strength instead of training and using his intellect 
to absorb and acquire the essential strength of 
others. ‘‘ Brains,’’ said Meredith, ‘‘ will beat 
grim Death, if only we have enough of them ’’; 
and a strong will without adequate brains to direct 
it is like an over-canvassed boat without a rudder. 
Mere strength is useless. Kitchener had strength, 
or rather force; and when things moved slowly 
enough for his slow mind to keep pace with them, 
he did very great things with his force. When 
events moved too fast for his mind, he tried to hold 
them back—with fatal results. 

Kitchener was our English Hindenburg ; the two 
were alike in mind and strength, and even (as you 
can see from the remarkable photograph of Jean 
Baptiste Guth’s sketch taken from the Graphic 
and published in Lord Esher’s book) in physiog- 
nomy. The Germans made a colossal wooden 
statue of their myth, and drove nails into it. To 
us Kitchener was his own monument, and we 
pricked him with pins until he fell. His death 
restored him to us, our last wooden soldier, with the 
paint rubbed off him, but indisputably ours. If the 
sea had restored his body, it might appropriately 
have filled the grave of the Unknown Warrior. 


FILSON YOUNG. 


OXFORD 
III—THE POST-WAR DON 


66 HE dream of youth, dreamed amid 
all the circumstance of age, is a 
very pleasant dream. It is a more 

attractive vision than that of the ‘ economic 

man.’ ’’ Perhaps it is also at least as true. 

In any case, Oxford has long stood in many 

minds as the great rival to the economic view 

of life, and she has not unworthily upheld 
that portion of the truth which is in her and which 
is as much as any human institution can hope to 
capture. Possibly her success, possibly even the 
very nature of the antithesis, is not without danger. 

Possibly also with the improvement of social con- 

ditions, with leisure extended for the many and 

perhaps restricted for the few, the danger may dim- 

inish. But, whatever the future may hold, it is 

certainly true that Oxford means to most men the 
idea of those beautiful and gracious things whicn 
cling to leisure as opposed to the idea of a world 
riotously and not unsordidly absorbed in the pur- 
suit of progress. The result is curious. In an 
age passionate for analysis, devoted to pigeon- 
holes, and increasingly impatient of unorganised 
abstractions, Oxford remains unanalysed—and 
largely unorganised. However ‘‘ advanced ”’ her 
practical attitude, however liberal her politics, her 
dream still stands with a completeness untrue to 
fact and not all to the good. The aged sarcasms 
continue, the ancient generalisations pass unchal- 
lenged. And amongst them—vague, gentle, 
charming as the rest—lingers the Oxford don. 
Scholarship at Oxford never had a very austere 
repute. Senior Common Rooms were always 
abodes of geniality and of a robust, if classical, 
humour. Even of Bishop Stubbs some jests are 
still reported, and more have been handed down 


about him. Sociability has always been the dis- 
tinguishing mark of English academical life. 
There has never been any general aloofness, as it 
were on principle, between dons and undergradu- 
ates such as exists between students on the Con- 
tinent and their professors. Indeed, in Oxford the 
professorial idea has never been very strong. Col- 
legiate life is in too many senses more vital than 
university life for such a development to take place, 
as it may do in non-residential universities. Such 
—if the expression may be pardoned, is “ the 
“average Oxford don.’ Accessible, cultured, 
and very human, very far from the Dryasdust; not 
without a noble ideal of the good life, not without 
a capacity for leading with deep appreciation a 
comfortable life; genuinely tolerant of the follies of 
youth, singularly intolerant of the prejudices of age 
or of his own contemporaries; not without a firm 
grasp on the realities of life, yet apt to progressive 
intellectual impenetrability ; tending, by reason of 
sociability, towards unproductiveness, and over 
critical of those who venture to produce; ordinarily 
in fact an engaging, attractive personality, if not 
a very Spartan or very forcible trainer of youth. 

Perhaps it was not to be expected that those dons 
who remained at their accustomed posts during the 
war would very greatly alter. Into such souls the 
iron does not lightly enter and sorrow passes gently 
over them. These are men who grow old splen- 
didly with whitening hair and gradual yielding of 
the figure, but without stern lines about the corners 
of the mouth, without tautness of outline, without 
strain or intentness. Possibly the economic posi- 
tion, comparative security without in most cases 
luxury, is responsible for this particular type of 
development. In any case, over such men the war 
might easily pass sadly enough, but without the 
passion which leaves change behind. 

It might, however, have been expected that it 
would be different with the others—with those who 
left donships for public service during the war, and 
with those who were newly appointed to fill vacan- 
cies existing when peace returned. It might have 
been thought that the post-war undergraduate 
would have found his complement in the post-war 
don. In short, a new type of don might have been 
awaited. But, as a generalisation, it is not so. 
And for that reason there is a new divergence be- 
tween dons and undergraduates. The old, pleas- 
ant social relations continue, but there is a change. 
Whilst the undergraduate grows steadily more 
economic, the don, in his comparative security, 
fails at least very largely to realise the increasingly 
insistent economic pressure. He cannot, accord- 
ingly, cater for it in sympathy or in practical ad- 
vice. Moreover, because the undergraduate 


realises this lack of understanding, the don cannot 


even wisely and generously temper the exagger- 
atedly economic outlook of the younger generation. 
Before this can be done an ample realisation of the 
difficulties is essential. This is not to pretend that 
the economic position of a don is singularly happy, 
but at least he has that certainty which is so con- 
spicuously lacking to the ordinary undergraduate 
about to do battle with the world and feeling rather 
dubious as to the value of his equipment. 

Perhaps, after all, it is not very surprising. The 
older dons returned with an eagerness which it is 
easy to understand. By temperament less restless 
than most men, their joy was probably not very 
seriously disturbed by such economic changes as 
had overtaken them. And spiritually they must 
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have entered upon qa paradise regained. Oxford 
with its busy silences at noon, its cold, compelling 
silences at night, its incalculable age and its incal- 
culable youth, its mystery, its intimate. loveable- 
ness, and perhaps a quiet place in which after those 
years they could at last face and outface sorrow— 
it is not difficult to understand how they hungered 
for the old Oxford, the old life, without a change, 
without a visible sign of scars, and miseries, and 
that strange beauty of suffering which men cannot 
long bear to look upon. 

The new dons were appointed by the old ones. 
But, even more than this, they had known the old 
Oxford. They, too, must have returned with 
strong hunger for old quietnesses in their heart. In 
so far as they can see change, they must surely re- 
sent it. 

And so it is not yet possible to speak of a post- 
war don in opposition to the don of old days. Ad- 
justment to new conditions must and will come. 
But as yet it has scarcely begun. Its future can- 
not be measured. But there is room for hope that 
the change will not be absolute, that the old type 
of don may be modified, but will not disappear. 


PRESENTATION 


LOWLY, the importance of Presentation in 

art—that is showing works to the best ad- 

vantage—is being acknowledged and _ prac- 
tised. The Royal Academy, the National Gallery, 
the Tate Gallery, the Wallace Gallery, the Dealers, 
now present pictures as if they are works of art, not 
goods stacked in a warehouse. And while I was 
congratulating myself, and others, on this improve- 
ment of taste and sense, a kill-joy whispered to me, 
‘* Have you seen the presentation of the war pic- 
tures at the Crystal Palace?’’ To this question 
he added the horrid ejaculatory ‘‘ Ha! Ha! ” 

Unable to forget his question I visited the Cry- 
stal Palace, and mixed with the families, Papa, 
Mamma, and the Babies, who flock, as they always 
have done, to ‘‘ The Nation’s Home of Happi- 
ness,’’ whatever the attraction may be—Blondin 
on the tight rope, the Handel Festival, a Football 
Match, or the Imperial War Museum. I went a 
second time to the Crystal Palace to assure myself 
that the depression that descended upon me during 
my first visit, from encountering so vile an example 
of art presentation, was not due to a mood of world- 
weariness. 

In the interval I read an extract from the annual 
report of the Imperial War Museum, particularly 
a statement made by Mr. Charles Aitken, who, in 
conjunction with Mr. Muirhead Bone, was asked 
‘* to investigate the conditions ”’ of this sad example 
of twentieth century art presentation. Mr. Aitken 
reported that ‘‘ the Crystal Palace is quite un- 
suited to serve as a picture gallery in almost every 
respect.’” He never said a truer thing. I have 
seen no report by Mr. Muirhead Bone, but con- 
sidering the extent of his gifts to the Imperial War 
Museum, and those from Sir William Orpen, these 
two artists must have felt sick and sore at the way 
the war pictures are presented, in surroundings 
that are unbelievably dowdy and dirty. 

Everyone of mature age has a sentimental affec- 
tion for the Crystal Palace, and once the Pompeian 
and Egyptian Courts, the painted and gilded 
statues of past monarchs, the casts of good and bad 
examples of classical statuary, the bulbous-eyed 


Egyptian figures, and so on, made an appeal of 
wonder. To-day they are discoloured and chipped, 
frowsy and dingy, but there they linger, uncared 
for, and in their midst you see, with an ache, moderri 
models with grave words inscribed on them as 
** The Glorious Dead,’’ and ‘‘ Their Name Liveth 
for Evermore.’’ For the exhibits of the art section 
of the Imperial War Museum have been squeezed 
into any kind of spaces not actually occupied by 
the neglected Arts of Peace of a past generation, 
and we find a horrible squatting Egyptian figure, 
besmirched with the dust and dirt of the century, 
alongside the model of an heroic Tommy. The 
pictures can be seen, but it is a dim light, and the 
rooms are higgledy-piggledy, and the principle 
seems to have been—wherever there is a yard of 
wall-space hang something. No, all the pictures 
cannot be seen. I particularly wanted to study 
Mr. Sargent’s fifteen water-colours which, accord- 
ing to the catalogue should be in Bay C. They 
were not there. They had been removed, with 
other ‘‘ valuable and delicate water-colours,’’ be- 
cause the Crystal Palace roof leaks. One of the 
many gentle ex-service men, who act as custodians, 
told me that the Sargents were in portfolios in the 
balcony. ‘‘ Then I| can see them,’’ I said joy- 
fully. ‘‘ No,” he replied, sternly; ‘‘ the balcony 
is closed at 5 o’clock.”’ 

I do not in any way blame Sir Alfred Mond, the 
Chairman, or Sir Martin Conway, the Director- 
General of the Imperial War Museum. They had 
to cut their coat according to the Treasury cloth, 
and the Crystal Palace was the only place large 
enough to hold the pictures as well as the imple- 
ments and records of war, which range from the 
tremendous full-size model of an 18-inch Naval 
Gun, throwing a projectile of 14 tons, to a neck-tie, 
red with black filigree spots, that was worn by a 
spy who was shot in the Tower of London. This 
colossal 18-inch Naval Gun is on the line in the 
place of honour. It dominates the exhibition; the 
Crystal Palace is the right place for it; it is beauti- 
fully presented ; but the pictures and sculptures are 
a side-show. Many of them are works of art, but 
what is art compared with engines of destruction ? 
A mechanic told me that the war was won by Ford 
cars. 

There is a right way and a wrong way of present- 
ing pictures. Canada, in regard to her War 
Memorials Collection, took the right way chiefly 
through the foresight and energy of Lord 
Beaverbrook and Mr. Konody. Before one picture 
was commissioned, the plans of the Canadian War 
Memorial building to be erected near to the new 
Canadian National Gallery on the heights above 
the Ottawa River were drawn and approved, and 
the place of each picture was assigned. The 
artists were given the size of the works they were 
to paint; they were informed generally on the con- 
ditions of lighting and environment; so they knew, 
whether they painted well or ill, that the pictures 
would have their appointed places, and would be an 
integral part of the whole, in a spacious, well- 
lighted gallery designed for the purpose. I am 
aware that this Canadian War Memorial Gallery 
is not yet built, that it may not be built for years, 
but the idea exists, and the plans; and the clear fact 
that Canada, in the matter of Art Presentation has 
shown herself to be a way-shower. 

The paintings, drawings and sculptures in the 
Imperial War Museum are so fine and interesting 
that it is a scandal if they are to remain permanently 
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in their present uncomfortable and discomforting 
environment. For the Crystal Palace is in a state 
of decay. Everywhere one sees signs of the lack 
of money, and the consequent lack of attention. 
The pictures suffer from this air of disorder and 
neglect. They should be separated from the Im- 
plements of Warfare. Guns and water-colours do 
not combine. And when I have been looking at a 
Fragment of a Boat from the Hampshire, or a 
Turkish gun put out of action by the British sloop 
Odin, | am not exactly in the mood to appreciate 
the quiet beauty of Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s ‘ The Bat- 
tlefield of Ypres, Winter 1918-19,’ or the interest- 
ing and effective Panels in Plaster by Mr. C. S. 
Jagger, and Mr. Gilbert Ledward. 

Apart altogether from being a pictorial record of 
the conflict, the pictures in the Imperial War 
Museum are a remarkable object-lesson in the 
various manifestations of painting in the second 
decade of the twentieth century. There is no 
public exhibition where one can sec so many ex- 
amples of the newer reputations—Messrs. Nevin- 
son, Paul and John Nash, Colin Gill, Stanley 
Spencer, Eric Kennington, Darsie Japp, W. P. 
Roberts, and others. These artists put their best 
work into these pictures, and they deserve at lcast 
a decent presentation of their efforts. 

And where, pray, can we see such an array of 
portraits as Sir William Orpen’s Soldiers and Fly- 
ing Men, so gay, so quickening in colour, and each 
of them touched off with a characterisation, that 
gives them the air, living or dead, of answering in 
person to the proud lament, ‘“‘ Their name liveth 
for evermore ’’? With profound emotion I look 
upon his series of Flying Men. A new type, they 
were born and flew, and Orpen, in these portraits, 
has caught all the romance, fearlessness, and bird- 
like look of these bright young creatures in his 
bright and eager canvases. From them I pass to 
the series of pictures painted for the Air Service. 
A new thing in art are these startling works done 
from eye-memory, some of them beautiful even 
when they represent killing and destruction, such 
as an ‘ Air Raid on El Arish.’ 

I repeat these Imperial War Museum pictures 
are worthy a better, no, a best Presentation. Let 
the Implements of Warfare—guns, torpedoes and 
battered airplanes—have the ground floor in a new 
building, but place the pictures and sculptures 
away from them in spacious, well-lighted galleries 
on the first floor, and give them the fair kind of 
Presentation that is accorded to goods exposed in 
the windows of Bond Street shops. 

As to the Crystal Palace, I should make a huge 
bonfire of every bit of the soiled and broken Arts 
of Peace that it now contains. And then? I 
should clean and paint it, and convert it into a gala 
Horticultural Show Place (shrubs and flowers don’t 
mind leaks) with side-shows explaining by example 
to an impoverished public ‘‘ How to Live on the 
Garden.”’ Art has nothing to do with the Crystal 
Palace. 

C. Lewis 


‘MAIN STREET’ 


HERE are some books which arouse a 
nation’s fury, and ‘ Main Street ’* is such 
a book. It has caused a sensation in 


America far out of proportion to its literary merits, 
great as these undoubtedly are. For here is an in- 


*Main Street. Harcourt, Brace and How. 


New York. 


By Sinclair Lewis. 


dictment of the whole middle class of America, a 
cruel, glaring exposure. We walk down this 
street, which we know is not one street only, but 
stretches from Boston to San Francisco, and our 
soul is crushed with a sense of hopeless oppression. 
Out of the wooden windows peer censorious eyes, 
the eyes of mean men and women, masking their 
beastliness behind white muslin curtains of 
hypocrisy. From the by-ways stroll bullies and 
sneaks, and in the gutters play children who are 
destined to grow up in an atmosphere of stultified 
gloom, unrelieved by beauty in any form, unen- 
lightened save in the sordid concerns of their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

To those who love America and the American 
people, this book will come as a very unpleasant 
shock. Whether it is true or false, I will examine 
in a moment. The actual story itself is a simple 
one. Carol Milford, a highly strung, artistic girl, 
who really should have grown to maturity in the 
London of the early nineties, marries Will Kenni- 
cot, a staid, matter-of-fact doctor whose heart and 
practice are centred in a typical town of the middle 
west, Gophir Prairie. She does not love him pas- 
sionately, but she admires his strength, she wishes 
to educate him, and she has a dim but cherished 
idea that she will be able to bring Gophir Prairie 
to the ways of civilization, that she will be able to 
redeem it from its materialism, to make it read, to 
make it smile and think. 

This is the town she hoped to reform. ‘‘ She 
saw that Gophir Prairie was merely an enlargement 
of all the hamlets which they had been passing. 
The huddled low wooden houses broke the plains 
scarcely more than would a hazel thicket. Main 
Street, with its two-story brick shops, its story- 
and-a-half wooden residences, its muddy expanse 
from concrete walk to walk, its huddle of Fords 
and lumber wagons, was too small to absorb her. 
The broad, straight, unenticing gashes of the 
streets let in the grasping prairie on every side. 
She realised the vastness and the emptiness of the 
land. The skeleton iron windmill on the farm a 
few blocks away, at the north end of Main Street, 
was like the ribs of a dead cow. She thought of 
the coming of the Northern winter, when the un- 
protected houses would crouch together in terror of 
storms galloping out of that wild waste.” 

The people in this purgatory are frankly revolt- 
ing. We catch vivid glimpses of their surround- 
ings—the fly-buzzing saloon with a brilliant gold 
and enamel whisky sign across the front. It has 
a stink of stale beer, and thick voices trolling out 
dirty songs—vice gone feeble and unenterprising 
and dull—the delicacy of a mining camp minus 
its vigour. We see the tobacco shop, called ‘‘ The 
Smoke House,’’ filled with young men_ shaking 
dice for cigarettes. We see the clothing store, with 
the suits which looked worn and glossless while 
they were still new, and ‘‘ Billy’s Lunch,” with 
its odour of onions and the smoke of hot lard, its 
thick handleless cups on the wet oilcloth-covered 
counter, and “‘ in the doorway a young man audi- 
bly sucking a tooth-pick.”’ 

Perhaps even these things she might have borne, 
had there been in the town any real friendship, or 
even an attempt at good manners. But-there is 
neither. The inhabitants of this part of the land 
of liberty are without a redeeming feature. Their 
minds are blankly ignorant and stuffed full of pre- 
judices. Carol’s friends think it is so wicked to 


drink a glass of wine that Hell must surely follow 
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as a natural consequence. They persecute a poor 
farmer because he has socialistic opinions, and lose 
their temper when his wife gains a prize for her 
baby at a show. 

Towards Carol they are fairly civil, though in- 
wardly hostile. The town shivers and prophecies 
dark things when she shows more than an inch of 
ankle, they turn on her when she pays her maid 
decent wages, and when she attempts to make them 
read, the result is devastating. For the desolation 
which has invaded Gophir Prairie is universal; 
there is no oasis in this desert of Philistinism, 
thinly-veiled sensuality, hysterical Puritanism. In 
a book of this nature, the struggles of an artist 
against the common herd, one’s sympathies are 
frequently with the common herd. But in Main 
Street, from the very first start one’s sympathies 
are with Carol. For her struggle is not merely 
for art, for beauty ; it is for decency and intelligence 
itself, for the very elements of what we on this side 
call civilisation. And her failure is complete and 
unmitigated. 

This is a fact to be faced. Is ‘ Main Street’ 
true? No book of its sort has made such an up- 
roar in America for generations. We are led to 
believe by the author that the state of affairs he has 
represented is universal. He claims to have ex- 
pressed the psychology of a whole nation. If he 
is right, there is little hope for America. 

But he is wrong. He is not wrong in his facts. 
He is wrong in his implications. Those who 
know the Middle West will testify to the accuracy 
of the outside of this picture. There is nothing 
more gloomy than the beginning of civilisation, 
and this endless street, stretching with few inter- 
vals, over thousands of miles, is all that he has 
said. It is coarse, ugly, bestial. The lusts of its 
inhabitants are no more, and possibly a great deal 
less, than the lusts of their European brethren, but 
they are made infinitely less attractive by the fact 
they are in every way unbeautiful, and because of 
the existence, by their side, of a fanatical Purit- 
anism which is really a relic of the Mayflower. 

But look a little deeper. Here, we are told, is a 
nation of materialists, a nation which rejects cul- 
ture, which is ignorant, selfish, unenlightened. 
Admit for a moment that this is true. And then 
ask yourself why it is true.‘ The answer is not far 
to seek, especially for an Englishman who has 
visited the Middle-West. The answer is because 
these people are children, and their materialism is 
a childish materialism, implying not so much a 
quality of greed as a quality of intense interest in 
their own doings, to the exclusion of anybody 
else’s. For when one goes to America, one realizes 
that here at last is the promised land, where tract 
upon tract of the richest pasture, the thickest woods, 
the greatest hills lie awaiting for man to do with 
them as he pleases. So, like eager children, they 
go out in the keen dry air to cut down the trees, 
and to build and build, not so much in the spirit 
of Babel as in that of a child with a box of bricks, 
seeing how high he can get. And the effort, as 
Lord Bryce has said, “‘ takes from its very vastness 
a tinge of ideality.” 

That is the explanation of ‘ Main Street ’ and the 
final refutation of Carol Kennicot. Because she 
was not of the stuff from which Gophir Prairie was 
made, she thought Gophir Prairie was wrong, that 
it was a gross, unbeautiful place. It was a natural 
supposition, and it would need a greater than she 


to see the true poetry of these prairie dwellers. For 
the poetry is not in the street, it is outside. ‘“‘ The 
broad, straight, unenticing gashes of the streets 
let in the grasping prairie on every side.’’ In that 
sentence is concentrated the whole of the Middle 
West, the whole of that colossal struggle of the 
American with nature itself. 

From that struggle spring all the disagreeable 
consequences which so stifled the mind of Carol 
Kennicot, and which sometimes stifle the minds of 
Europeans as well. If we judge by externals, we 
shall judge as she did. Walk down some of the 
streets of those towns that cluster so endlessly west 
of Minnesota—Springpark, Watertown, Winsted, 
Litchfield. What will you find? You will not find 
much in the way of zsthetics, or a love of literature, 
or a comprehension of the meaning and standards 
of culture. You will find a gross ignorance of 
Europe, and very often a good deal of immorality. 
But you will find that their ignorance is not the 
ignorance of indolence, but of occupation. They 
are engaged in a vast work, the work of subduing 
acontinent. And their immorality, while it is less 
picturesque, is also more open than that of their 
European brethren. If a man is immoral in 
America, he lets you know it. If a woman is im- 
moral, other people let you know it. For here, in 
this teeming 1imbo, men are honest. They do not 
pretend to be what they are not. Their ignorance 
is not disguised; it is only flaunted. Their 
materialism is not a thing of shame; it is a thing to 
be worshipped openly, like a god, in the great, 
wide spaces to which their hearts belong. ‘ Main 
Street’ is perhaps one of the most wonderful 
literary photographs that this generation has seen. 
And like most photographs, it is a libel. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 


DRAMA 


THE EDGE O’ BEYOND 


HAKESPEARE, when he annexed another 

man’s story, was careful only to annex as 

much as he wanted; it was not his habit to 
cramp his freedom of movement by overburdening 
his back and brain with too much literary property. 
His example might well be followed by the average 
adapter of novels—whose constant failing is en- 
deavour to adapt with too much faithfulness, to 
annex too much of his original. I have an idea 
that the best way to dramatize a novel would be to 
read it once, and once only, and to delay the actual 
writing of the drama until such time as dialogue, 
details and incidents had faded to a hazy memory. 
What remained at the end of six months or so would 
be no more than the essentials of plot and character ; 
the bones and framework of a story which might 
take the form of drama as naturally, or almost as 
naturally, as it first took the form of a novel. There 
would be trouble, of course, with the original author, 
who might roundly declare that the plot and the 
people were not his; but if he had brains, he would 
see, in the end, that a drama should grow as a novel 
grows, and that people in a play must not talk like 
people in a book. 

The customary method, unfortunately, is the 
method of remembrance, not forgetfulness; which 
is another way of saying that a novel is adapted to 
theatrical use by a series of surgical operations 
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instead of a process of growth. Episodes and char- 
acters are hacked out of chapters and stitched to- 
gether in the lengths required for an act; and I 
have even talked with authors who considered their 
faithful adherence to the sequence and dialogue of 
the original as something approaching a merit. Yet 
the hacking process always leaves its scars, the 
stitches are seldom invisible; and the fact that an 
adaptation on these lines is occasionally successful 
is merely a proof that a story essentially suited to 
the stage will stand a lot of hard treatment. 

‘ The Edge o’ Beyond ’ at the Garrick Theatre is 
a case in point; if Miss Ruby Miller and Mr. Roy 
Horniman had read the book through and then put 
it aside, I am inclined to think they would have 
turned out a sounder play. Certain incidents and 
elements, standing out boldly in their memory, 
would have dwarfed other incidents and elements; 
they would have been less tempted to introduce 
episodes which may be effective enough in a novel, 
where two or three stories can run side by side, but 
give a patchwork effect to a play; and round their 
outstanding incidents and elements the drama would 
have grouped itself and grown. Unhampered by 
too much literary property, they might have realized 
that it is difficult to make theatrical use of what is 
obviously a main idea of the book—the call of the 
wild to the ears of the civilized, the victory of open- 
air Rhodesia over Bond Street and the joys of May- 
fair. The problem, in the novel, may be presented 
with that essence of drama which is conflict; the 
printed page can suggest wide space and the love of 
it, where the theatre, more concrete in its methods, 
reduces wide space to a backcloth and the yearning 
for the far horizon to affection for a painted moun- 
tain. The effect of the open space upon the human 
mind, the struggle of the crowd-bred to escape its 
slow, overwhelming influence, is a dramatic theme, 
but there is little doubt that an author who was free 
to choose his method of development would select 
instinctively the gradual and suggestive method of 
print in preference to the actuality and comparative 
swiftness of the stage. Spoken words, seen action, 
must be very deftly used if they are to convey, ina 
few passing moments, the steady, impalpable, ever- 
growing influence that draws little man from his 
swarming fellows to the silence of the far horizon. 

Perhaps it was with the laudable intention of 
enhancing the attractions of the far horizon that the 
authors concocted the scene in a London drawing- 
room; the Belgravian bridge-party opened up such 
a vista of insufferable boredom that it was difficult 
to imagine that any sane woman would hesitate, for 
a moment, when given the chance to escape from it. 
The play would be lightened if the act were cut 
bodily ; yet with it would go all attempt to present 
the atmospheric conflict in action. 

Since the main idea shows a tendency to crumple, 
the piece must be judged as a series of episodes 
more or less connected and amusing. British 
audiences are no sticklers for form and consistency, 
and there are plenty of precedents for the success of 
the disjointed, episodical play; if ‘The Edge 
o’ Beyond ’ fulfils the hopes of its authors and 
backers, it will owe its prosperity to the fact that the 
public is amused by the episode of the Idle Settlers 
and the Fashionable Sister and stirred to its depths 
by the episode of the Cruel Farmer, his Wife and 
the Harley Street Specialist. Should their depths 
and sympathies be sufficiently stirred, they will 
accept the episode of the Savage Mule (off) and re- 


joice in the justice inflicted on the Cruel Farmer; 
and should they be sufliciently amused by the Idle 
Settlers, they will accept the long story concerning 
the marriage of one of them. 

The actors in a dramatized novel labour under 
much the same disadvantages as the adapters ; they 
are handicapped by the memory of actions or char- 
acteristics which do not exist in the play. Perhaps 
Miss Doris Lloyd was so handicapped during part, 
at least, of her performance; which was no more 
than a conventional expression of stage tenderness 
and very stage motherhood until the one dramatic 
moment when she let herself go with the passion 
that marks her an actress. Miss Lloyd hasa quality 
rare in English actresses—sheer force; with my 
compliments on its possession I beg to offer a 
suggestion. We should not have been so surprised 
as we were at the outburst; if her characterization 
had been equal to her power, we should have known 
that, for all her quiet and submission, there was fire 
in the down-trodden woman. Had we known it, the 
outburst would have seemed inevitable; and the 
sense of the inevitable—-the conviction that so, and 
so only, could this man or this woman express an 
emotion—is the supreme achievement of acting. 

Several of the other characters seemed to be 
oppressed by the influence of their early home, the 
novel; there were even rare—very rare—occasions 
when the bookish element proved too much for Miss 
Ruby Miller. On the whole, she defied it with 
spirit and admirable buoyancy; Miss Miller, the 
actress, atones for many failings on the part of Miss 


Miller, the playwright. CiceLy HAMILTON. 


VERSE 


THE GOOD TIMES 


F only I could give my good times back, 

With both my hands in cunning of verse or clay, 
Or build for them a prison of golden chords, 
Wherefrom, perhaps, to-morrow or next day, 
Some lover with his longing, leaning bow 
Might bid the joyous captives out to play. 


Then should a hard-pressed crew of racing boys, 
Their four-oared skiffs once more up shining Ouse, 
Urge forward through the soft-aired April dusk, 
To win what in their hearts they thought to lose. 


To hear the hollow clash of their bright oars 
Scatter the water first beneath the shade 

Of that old bridge, boy-crowded, decked with flags, 
Whose buried stones the Romans first had laid. 


Then should the light, that ne’er on land or sea 
Shall one boy’s lips and limbs entrance again, 
Break from the prairie darkness and set free 

A dead December trail upon the plain, 


Laugh in his hot blood, witch the dark-sprung 
pine, 

Dance in his dancing eyes and axe’s edge, 

Shout as the tall trees totter, and shake and shine, 

Star beyond star, above his laden sledge. 


And there should gleam once more the wild, soft 
eye 

Of his first mare, white-socked, with sorrel hide, 

Half British hack, half broncho, halter shy, 

Whom he had broken in to drive and ride. 
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And there should spring an hour with tiger brow, 
All this forgot, all else forgot, to heap 
Above a shuddering liner’s lifted bow 
The snow-capped, shattering thunder of the deep. 


And Lomond should sing, and Ledi, as once they 
sang, 

And an old grey town smile up from Arthur’s Seat, 

And June with her gipsy arms come yawning down 

The sun-drenched road from Spain to Pierrefitte. 


H. H. BASHFORD. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IRISH PEACE 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


YIR,—Most Englishmen will view the present 
state of our relations with Ireland witha profound 
disappointment which will readily find expression 
in anger directed at those who now lead the Irish 
people. There will be bitter words enough for Mr. 
de Valera. The stale epithets of vituperation will 
once again find ample and continuous employment. 
St. George’s Channel, already two Atlantics wide, 
will stretch between us a yet wider sea of unappeas- 
able misunderstanding. For in England there is 
still the feeling that this is a duel between states- 
men, that Mr. de Valera and his colleagues are free 
to decide upon present issues in whatever sense they 
please. That is one mistake. The second is the 
widely-voiced belief that the people are more 
moderate than the proposals of their spokesmen 
would lead us to believe. There is nothing to be 
gained by cherishing illusions at such a time. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than facile 
optimism. It is the first duty of those who have 
recently been in Ireland to state straightforwardly 
the impressions they formed upon the spot. 

No man could pretend that Eamon de Valera is 
not the accepted leader of the Irish people, but he 
occupies that position neither because he can dictate 
to, nor because he can be driven by, the people he 
leads. He is their leader because there is inherent 
in him the most vigorous expression of their 
nationality. He is not trying to drag them into 
independence. He is not being coerced into de- 
manding it. He and they will it by virtue of one 
national will. Mr. George Russell (A.E.) has de- 
scribed in his pamphlet ‘ The Inner and the Outer 
Ireland ’ the ineradicable nature of that resolve. It 
is the law of growth. They cannot help themselves. 
They have never yet come to the glorious manhood 
of an Irish civilisation. They know that it is in 
them todo so. They surge towardsit . . A.E. 
is wise with an aged wisdom. In language more 
moving than any which even he has used before, he 
registers his opinion that settlement of this question 
is beyond the powers of understanding of English- 
men and Irishmen to achieve until ‘‘ world circum- 
stance ’’ greater than they shall intervene. 

Those of us who love Ireland, who love the intel- 
lectual candour and generosity of those amazing 
young men who are doomed to obscure fates, if this 
war be rekindled, and who love beyond all the 
honour and high name of England, cannot but feel 
a violent animosity against history, geography, 
policy—against the whole mass of considerations 
which have made this issue what it is. 

There would seem to be one solution. By one 
proud act of generosity the whole history of Eng- 


land in Ireland may be redeemed. Give Ireland 
independence on condition that treaties be signed 
pledging herto enter upon no foreign alliances 
without our consent, to place her ports under British 
protection in event of war, to build no navy, to limit 
her army. As for Ulster—let her join the rest of 
Ireland with plentiful guarantees that no law shall 
be applied to her without her consent. There is not 
room for two nations in Ireland. Either ‘* big busi- 
ness’’ in Belfast—the only real stumbling block— 
must be English or Irish, must go out altogether, 
or come in altogether. The Irishman—and surely 
he has his excuse—dreads another English Pale in 
Ireland. This is a proposal often brought forward 
in Ireland. Surely it could be made to give ample 
securities to England, and surely the English 
Crown would in no way be dishonoured by a great 
and noble act of belated reparation for eight ce=- 
turies of wrongdoing which most Eng’‘ishmen 
would be only too glad to forget. 
Yours, etc., 
E. S. Coun. 


THE UPPER SILESIAN QUESTION FROM 
THE FRENCH POINT OF VIEW 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—This question, which, the Press here de- 
clares, arouses little interest amongst the English 
public, is exciting Frenchmen as nothing has since 
the war itself, and as its solution, by the League of 
Nations, in concordance with British views will 
almost certainly result in the rupture of the Entente 
Cordiale, your readers may find interest in the 
following précis of the principal arguments put for- 
ward by France in favour of attributing the dis- 
puted region to Poland :— 

1. Germany with two such powerful potential 
arsenals as the valley of Ruhr and the mining dis- 
trict of Upper Silesia, holds in her hands the means 
of her much cherished revenge for the last war, the 
fulfilment of which embodies a direct attack on 
France. If French troops are kept in constant occu- 
pation of the former district, and the latter be given 
to Poland, this danger is removed. 

2. In the time of the Monarchy the value of 
Poland as an ally was admitted and her neglect 
regretted. 

Napoleon at St. Helena owned that one of the 
greatest mistakes of the Empire had been the under- 
estimation of the value and importance of Poland as 
a friend to France. 

Two such lessons from history cannot be 
neglected by the Republic, and everything possible 
should be done to maintain a firm Polish alliance. 

3. Poland in possession of Upper Silesia will 
rapidly develop into a strong, prosperous, and 
organised country, and will act as a barrier to the 
spread of German influence in Russia, which, as 
already pointed out by certain Englishmen, would 
eventually turn into alliance against France, and is 
already developing wherever possible. 

4. Poland deprived of Upper Silesia will rapidly 
sink down, through lack of means to build herself 
up, will turn forcibly to Germany for all her wants, 
fall completely into the latter’s power, and act as the 
bridge between Germany and a rebuilt Russia, 
enabling their respective armies to join forces at a 
moment’s notice and sweep over Europe as a verit- 


able ras-de-marée (tidal wave) carrying all before 


them. 
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It will be seen at once that these arguments, 
though perhaps not invincible, are very cogent, and 
deserve careful study and reflection on the part of 
those who seek only to enable a peaceful-minded 
Germany to develop more quickly her industries 
and business capacity. 

On the subject of the plébiscite, two important 
facts, often emphasized in France, are apt to be lost 
sight of in England. 

1. Germany to obtain her narrow majority spent 
millions upon millions in every possible trick for 
falsifying the result, and obtaining biassed votes. 

2. As stated by the Versailles Peace Conference 
after agreeing to the plébiscite, German educational 
text-books and maps have always taught young 
Germans that Upper Silesia is essentially Polish in 
language and inhabitants, and belongs wholly to 
Poland. The significance of this last fact must be 
patent to everybody in considering whether as a 
question of justice the country should be allocated 
to Germany. 

Finally let it be remarked that Germany without 
Upper Silesia and three years after the Armistice is 
reported on all hands to be prosperous and to have 
her workpeople fully emploved. Can this area then 
be so necessary to Germany’s commercial expansion 
and trade with England ? 

Yours, etc., 
A. J. R. Tayior. 

155, Avenue du Maine, Paris. 


THE INDIAN ARMY 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—I have read and thought over the letter on 
‘ The Indian Army ’ which appeared in your last 
issue. The subject is one of which the English 
public know very little. Not that this is the fault of 
the English public, who, instead of being told the 
truth, have to be content with meagre, garbled 
accounts of anything important in connection with 
India. 

| entirely agree with what your correspondent has 
to say about the Indian Army; and, in general 
terms, with what he says about the British officer 
in connection with it. But, if the truth must be told, 
the British officer of to-day in the Indian Army is 
altogether different from the historical British officer 
of eighty, fifty, or even thirty years ago. That 
there is no doubt whatever about the truth of this 
statement was proved during the Great War. When 
every soldier in the Empire was put to the supreme 
test, something happened in the Indian Army the 
like of which had never happened before, and which 
largely contributed to diminish the prestige of the 
British officer in the Fast. 

In the crisis of Empire, when every British officer, 
as a fighting man and leader in battle, was the 
greatest Imperial need, a number of these very 
officers left their regiments, and managed to get 
themselves into safe, comfortable and highly-paid 
official appointments, in many cases getting pro- 
moted to a higher rank while doing so. Yet, for the 
good name of the British officer, it is only fair to 
state that there were cases where the honest and 
patriotic officer gave up his easy, official job, joined 
his regiment, and played the man. 

But, unfortunately, as the ‘ Indian Army Lists ’ 
clearly show, he was in a very small minority. The 
‘* Companions ’’—to give the much decorated occu- 
pants of the office chairs their nickname—came or 


went in crowds. All through the War there was 
no class or body of soldiers in which the casualties 
were so low, or the ‘‘ T.A.”’ (travelling allowance) 
so high, as in the ranks of the ‘‘ Companions.”’ Not 
only were they allowed by the authorities to leave 
their regiments, but special new departments were 
created for them, in which the average rate of pro- 
motion was far speedier, and the pay much higher, 
than in any theatre of operations, East or West. 

Now the Indian sepoy is by no means a fool; he 
is neither blind nor dumb; and he does more think- 
ing than he generally gets credit for. And in all 
the world there is no better judge of men. His 
brothers, cousins, or friends are clerks in the official 
departments. From them he hears how Captain, 
or Major, Blank Sahib has done so wisely and so 
well by leaving the regiment and by preferring the 
pen to the sword. He discusses the question with 
his fellow-sepoys, and they come to the conclusion 
that, for a soldier nowadays, shirking pays better 
than fighting. And this will in a great measur: 
account for certain things which happened during 
the War in some well-known and hitherto highly 
distinguished Indian regiments. There is no 
history of the War, and certainly no official account, 
which, up to the present, has dared to tell the truth 
about these things. 

The prestige of the British officer in the Indian 
Army lies in his own hands; and when his conduct 
is such as to weaken and diminish that prestige, he 
must not be surprised at certain well-known effects 
following certain causes. During and since the 
War, not only he, but all his class, have lost pres- 
tige; and there is no reason to be surprised at the 
action of the new Civil Government of India taking 
this into consideration, and acting accordingly. 

Yours, etc., 
MILEs. 


MILLAIS’S ‘CHRIST IN THE 
CARPENTER’S SHOP.’ 


To the Editor of the SaturDAay REvIEw. 


SIR,—While gratefully acknowledging the 
sympathetic interest in the efforts of my Board 
manifest in Mr. Lewis Hind’s article on the 
acquisition of the ‘ Carpenter’s Shop,’ I should 
like, if possible, to clear away the implication of 
greed, which is made, though tolerably half- 
excused. 

Apart from the ‘ Carpenter’s Shop,’ there is no 
example of Millais’s true Pre-Raphaelite work 
of the period 1849-1853—in the view of many his 
most interesting phase—in the National Gallery 
of British Art and the fine Pre-Raphaelite room 
would be quite unrepresentative and incomplete 
without this picture, which is in itself one of, 
perhaps, a score of paintings produced by modern 
British artists, which are so characteristic of the 
national genius, that they should remain in 
London, at the centre of the Empire, for British 
citizens from all parts to see. 

My Board had already a strong claim to acquire 
the picture. In 1911 the picture was shut up in a 
closed house, to all intents wasted. By an 
arrangement with the late Mr. Bouchier Hawksley 
the loan of it was secured. Definite steps to pur- 
chase the picture were only not taken in view of 
certain legal difficulties in the way of its sale and 
the fact that Mrs. Beer’s representatives did not 
at that time wish to sell it. 
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The price, however, finally offered this year by 
the Melbourne Gallery led to Mrs. Beer’s repre- 
sentatives re-considering the sale of the picture 
and made it necessary for my Board to exercise 
the option it had secured. 

That a Gallery, which has no Government 
grant for purchases and whose directors for many 
years have seen opportunities slip from them 
owing to want of funds, should be accused of 
greed seems almost laughable, but the folly of 
over-acquisitiveness on the part of public institu- 
tions is so much to be condemned, that I feel it 
incumbent upon me to explain the most unwilling 
insistence of my Board upon its rights in this 
particular case. 

There are still several fine works of Millais’s 
Pre-Raphaelite period in private collections, not 
ear-marked by a public gallery, which might be 
obtainable for those with ample funds at their 
disposal. 

Quite recently my Board resigned to a_ pro- 
vincial Gallery two interesting works by Madox 
Brown, which it had the chance of acquiring for 
itself, because the Gallery in question had special 
reasons for wishing to have these paintings, and, 
except in the case of the score of typical British 
works, referred to above, most of which are 
already in public collections, it would always be 
very willing to give full consideration to the 
claims of the Dominions. 

Loans overseas are at present impossible by the 
terms of the National Gallery Loan Act, but 
efforts to extend that Act have already been 
made and powers of loan to the Colonies are 
certainly much to be desired. 

Yours, etc., 
CHARLES AITKEN, 
Director. 
National Gallery, British Art, 
Millbank. 


EARLY WRITERS ON MARITIME LAW 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw. 


SIR,—I am sorry that Mr. William Senior takes 
what was meant to be a friendly remark for a criti- 
cism on his competence or accuracy. 

Still 1 may confess my wonder that, assuming 
Mr. Senior knew of the existence of an edition of 
the ‘ Consolat del Mer’ revised, augmented, and 
issued by authority in 1484, he should have pre- 
ferred to cite a third edition issued in 1494 by a 
private person, the text of which is in no respect 
better, and is in several worse. 

Yours, etc., 
THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


‘THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 


SIR,—We have been interested to see the 
recent correspondence in your columns, which 
refers to our reprint of Mr. E. W. Lane’s 
translation of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ but the 
letter which you published, signed 
‘*Cantab ’’ is so worded as to give the impres- 
sion (probably unintended) that this reprint does 
not contain the two most popular tales in the 
other English versions, which are based on Dr. 


Jonathan Scott’s English edition of Galland’s 
original French translation. 

We should be obliged if you would allow us 
to correct this possible misapprehension. 

When Dr.. Stanley Lane-Poole undertook this 
new edition of his uncle’s translation, he ap- 
preciated the disadvantage under which a version 
which did not contain ‘ Aladdin’ and ‘ Ali 
Baba ’ would labour, and added them to Mr. 
Lane’s translation, the former from a_ separate 
Arabic text, and the latter, for which he had no 
original, from Galland’s translation, with slight 
emendations. 

Where Galland found the story of ‘ Ali Baba’ 
remains at present a mystery. That he invented 
it himself is obviously out of the question. It 
seems possible that it exists in one of the Arabic 
versions in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
which were not collated by Mr. Lane. 

Yours, etc., 
G. BELL & Sons. 

York House, Portugal Street, W.C.2. 


YELLOW YANK. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—It would seem almost churlish on the part 
of readers of the SatuRDAY REVIEW to leave Mr. 
Anderson’s article with all its air of frankly puzzled 
good nature, without some sort of a reply. 

The kind picture he so complacently draws of the 
representative American of the near future, as a 
blend of Russian, Pole, Celtic Irish, Italian and 
other hyphenates, though not a wholly novel one, 
I confess makes me shudder. But then I have 
strong affiliations and profound sympathy with the 
old English-American traditions that built up and 
governed the country till recently. The mongrel 
breed he regards so optimistically as threatening to 
absorb the country does not inspire me with con- 
fidence. How should it! Moreover, the writer is 
an out-and-out Middle-Westerner, and his typical 
U.S. citizen is apparently a_ factory-hand of 
mongrel blood. Nothing else seems taken into 
much account, though the rural population, 
the best of the nation, still, I believe, exceeds 
the urban. This is surely a most depressing 
picture. All the old States are wiped out 
or represented in Mr. Anderson’s article by a 
few discontented spinsters in a barren New Eng- 
land. The whole South is ignored in America’s 
future social scheme. In Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas the population a short time ago was 
overwhelmingly English in descent, save the 18th 
century Ulster-Protestant belts, and mighty proud 
of it too. I do not believe it has shifted five per 
cent. in favour of foreign blood during the century, 
despite its ‘‘industrial’”’ patches here and there. 
But these are merely a few exceptions to Mr. Ander- 
son’s sweeping statements. 

He is right, of course, in his jibe at the crude, 
superficial accounts of the United States published 
by literary and other trippers. I have often laughed 
myself at their ingenuous pages and at the sublime 
cheek which prompted them. Let anyone who has 
lived in an oversea country for five or ten years ask 
himself how an account of it written at the end of 
the third month would read to them on being un- 
earthed! Mr. Anderson is frankly puzzled by us. 
Of course he is, and has the good sense to say so. 
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He is in the same position as the English tripper 
authors to the United States, and, as he does not 
propose to live among us, he is never likely to get 
at the back of our minds. But he may take it from 
one who has lived many years, though not recent 
ones, in the States, has re-visited them frequently, 
and has moreover been deeply interested, to put it 
mildly, in American history, that most Englishmen 
have no sort of bias against Americans. Some 
have, usually contracted from the often grotesque 
fulminations of American politicians against Great 
Britain. 

It is no use telling them that these perfervid 
gentlemen are cadging for the Irish vote. By the 
same token Mr. Anderson notes down the Irish- 
American, among others, as fulfilling all the condi- 
tions of a good American citizen. Looking back 
over the last forty years, I should not have said so 
myself. He ever remains a hyphenate, an Irish- 
American, an undigested turbulent lump of semi- 
alien matter, voting in gangs for measures that more 
often concern his own passions and prejudices than 
the good of the State, and seizing municipalities for 
his own personal plunder—as the citizens of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia have known too well. 
Whether Englishmen like or do not like Americans, 
they have at any rate no such mysterious check on 
their impulses towards the first attitude as seems to 
weigh on the Middle-Westerner. For frankly I do 
not believe a Southerner or an Easterner would 
know what he was driving at. 

As for Mr. Anderson’s prophecy of a new Ameri- 
can language, I don’t think we need worry. So 
long as works that matter, on history, science, 
philosophy, and so forth, written in admirable and 
scholarly English, come pouring out, as they now 
do, from American colleges, the language is safe 
from the vagaries of the ‘* best seller ”’ or the fiction 
magazine writer. After all, the youth of the country 
in each generation is in the grip of the higher edu- 
cationalist. He may write ‘“‘good American’’ later 
on for the proletariat. But the tail cannot wag the 
head in literature, as it does so disastrously in 
politics. 

Yours, etc., 
A.G.B. 


LADIES IN WANT 
To the. Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—You were so good as to allow my appeal 
for needy ladies of the professional classes, such as 
the wives of the poorer clergy, writers, artists, 
actresses, hospital nurses, etc., to have a place in 
the SatuRDAY REVIEW, and some of your readers 
were kind enough to send me contributions towards 
the work. I hold such kindness in most grateful 
remembrance. 

May I plead, once more, for poor ladies, old and 
sick and helpless, that I may be able to supply 
them with a little relief, either holidays or food, 
clothes, or comforts that they cannot possibly 
afford? In some cases their need is very sad. 

Any contributions will be carefully distributed, 
if sent to me at appended address. 


Yours, etc., 
CONSTANCE BEERBOHM, 
Treasurer, Necessitous Ladies’ 
Holiday and General Fund. 
40, Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 


THE REVIEW STAMP ON BOOKS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—I am grateful that your reviewer, in com- 
pany with at least one other prominent one, has 
spoken out strongly against the wanton disfigure- 
ment of our edition of ‘ Nimphidia,’ by a large 
purple review stamp. The offence is damnable, 
and but for this plain speaking we would have 
known nothing about it. Instead, we should have 
stood tacitly condemned—as now, unless you will 
be good enough to right us, we stand spokenly— 
guilty of direct responsibility for a cynical careless- 
ness with regard to what we profess ourselves most 
concerned with: the application of beauty to the 
printed page. The stamp was applied by the 
agency which sends out our review copies. They 
have been told not to do it, but do it, it seems, 
they will. When we have tried to produce a well 
printed edition of a book, we do not wish any 
copies, just because they happen to be sent to re- 
viewers, to be deliberately degraded, and we will 
try to see that it does not happen again. 

Yours, etc., 
W. W. Brair-Fisu, 
Director. 
The Shakespeare Head, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW. 


SIR,—Facts within my experience entirely con- 
firm the evidence given before the Select Committee 
on performing animals of the House of Commons. 

On one occasion my attention was arrested by 
the strange behaviour of a dog in a cage on a cara- 
van which drew up at a public hall I was passing. 
The cage, which was of wood, except in the front 
which was barred, was just large enough to allow 
of the dog, something between the spotted carriage 
dog and an African boar-hound, turning round, 
and that he was doing as fast as he possibly could, 
and putting his tongue flat against the sides of the 
cage. He appeared to be simply beside himself. 
While I was watching him with horrified fas- 
cination, a well-dressed man, apparently the 
proprietor, came up. ‘‘ Whatever’s the matter 
with that dog? ’’ I asked. ‘‘ He does nothing but 
turn round and put his tongue against the boards !°’ 
** Oh, (giving him some name) licks round a bit,’’ 
was all he said. . 

I afterwards learned that part of the performance 
consisted in a dog drinking out of a bottle. Then 
I began to see light on the strange behaviour of the 


‘dog. Evidently he was kept without drink, and 


perhaps given thirst-exciting food as well. I never 
saw an animal which appeared in such hideous 
torment. The audience would smile and laugh 
when that dog drank from a bottle, but their brief 
amusement was obtained at the price of torment. 
Anyone who would make a living by inflicting it 
on a dumb creature, or wittingly encourage it, must 
be dehumanised. 

Obviously most animal performances are vulgar, 
vulgarising, and quite unworthy of civilised 
people, not to say Christians; and the countenanc- 
ing of those in which men risk their lives every time 
they do them is morally criminal and disgraceful. 

Yours, etc., 


M. L. JouNnson. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND OTHERS 


Makers of the New World. By One Who Knows 
Them. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


ERSONAL journalism is no new thing, and 

the moderns might get a wrinkle or two about 
it from the ancients. Hazlitt carried that style of 
composition about as far as it can be carried in the 
collection called ‘ The Spirit of the Age.’ If he 
dealt far too severely with Sir Walter Scott for dar- 
ing to be a Tory, and ungenerously degraded the 
sanctity of Mr. Wilberforce into sanctimoniousness, 
yet when he came toa man like old Cobbett, whom 
he admired, but with whose foibles he was in- 
timately acquainted, he concocted a mixture of 
sweet and bitter with a flavour all its own. The 
author of ‘ The Makers of the New World ’ (which 
seems, by the way, uncommonly like the old one), 
hardly touches Hazlitt, but then that standard is 
not easily attainable in these days of hurried and 
easy writing. Still, taken as a whole, these papers} 
which have already appeared in a Sunday journal, 
are too Sugary, too saponaceous. When we are not 
called upon to admire a statesman or the underling 
of a statesman for his profound and practical in- 
sight, we are asked to be tender to him as a 
dreamer. That most wideawake person, Mr. 
Philip Kerr will, somewhat to the general surprise, 
be found in the second category. Up to a point 
the author can justly claim to know his ‘‘makers,”’ 
but the acquaintance would appear to stop short of 
intimacy, and the book scarcely justifies the san- 
guine statement on the publisher’s jacket, that it 
will ‘‘ rank as one of the most informative docu- 
ments of the time.’’ 

The bustle of the Hétel Majestic, with its ‘“‘cheery 
little waitresses from Manchester, Wigan and such 
places,’’ looks a dim and distant phenomenon now- 
adays. The glory of the scene has departed, and, 
as we are reminded in these pages, most of the 
great ones of that world, with the exception of our 
own mercurial Prime Minister, have fallen by the 
way. The eclipse of President Wilson has been 
catastrophic, and while making allowance for his 
excellent intentions, the author of this book lays no 
uncértain finger on his faults, pedantry, arrogance 
and want of tact, all facets of the same egotistic 
mould of mind. Another famous man who has dis- 
appeared from the public eye is M. Clemenceau, 
and of him we get some capital stories, with his 
sally against the bold M. Caillaux, ‘‘ Allez, donc, 
avec vos quarante cheveux,’’ as the best of them 
But can M. Briand, when forming a Ministry, have 
asked M. Clemenceau, why he had never held 
office, and have received the reply, ‘‘ For the 
simple reason that I have never been asked? ’’ Not 
very easily, since M. Clemenceau had been Min- 
ister of the Interior under M. Sarrien, and had him- 
self been head of a government with M. Briand as 
one of its members, before the chat bossu came to 
the front. Dry facts, indeed, seldom cumber our 
author when he has an apt anecdote to tell. Still 
he might explain why he calls Marshal Foch a 
Breton, when the books of reference give Tarbes 
in the Maritime Alps, at the opposite end of France, 
as his birthplace. Mr. Lloyd George is, of course, 
the god of this writer’s idolatry, and while sundry 
miracles of strategic intuition are assigned to him 
without much evidence, some damaging statements 


in Sir George Arthur’s ‘ Life of Lord Kitchener ’ 
are ignored. The study of the Prime Minister is 
mainly confined to foreign diplomacy, but some of 
us other taxpayers may be pardoned for wondering 
if his independence of experts is such a signal virtue 
as his eulogist seems to think. 


A GOLF VETERAN. 


Fifty Years of Golf: My Memories. By 
‘ Andra’ Kirkaldy. With 21 illustrations. 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR of Greek on the links was 

once confronted with the crushing com- 
ment, ‘‘ Ye may teach Greek, but it takes a head 
to play golf.’’ Great men in other walks of life 
are apt to be moved to impotence on the fair-way 
—to say nothing of bunkers—and become the 
subject of shrewd or even injurious comment from 
their caddies. We know, indeed, a highly dis- 
tinguished linguist who is in the first flight of 
golfers; but the paradox is explained by the fact 
that he was a boy at St. Andrews, caught young 
by the golf-stream, and not afraid either of a 
bunker or a stymie. The spirit of the old gray 
city is in ‘‘ Andra”’ Kirkaldy’s record. The 
rambling narrative which he has been assisted to 
write is a mere background: the stories, told on 
the old bridge of the Swilcan burn, retailed to 
some-one worthy of them by way of recreation of 
encouragement, are the real justification of the 
book. It does not follow so straight a course as 
Mr. Travis when he stole the Amateur Cham- 
pionship from a longer driver by wonderful 
putting ; indeed, it meanders like a long handicap 
man. Not that this matters much: the shrewd 
and independent comment is the thing. ‘‘Andra’”’ 
has had bad luck in getting so near the cham- 
pionship and never winning it; but he has won 
notable matches, a class of play he prefers. We 
should say that he enjoys life as a_ veteran 
observer, in spite of the worst of the isms—which 
is rheumatism—and some natural regrets over the 
fine sums which professional golfers make nowa- 
days. The game was mainly Scottish for those 
who were on the links thirty years since. Then 
it was played with less parade and fuss, and much 
less talk in the Press. Now it becomes increas- 
ing expensive and offers much higher rewards. 
Vardon and Ray, we learn, made a clear £6,000 
out of a recent American tour, which is about 
100 times as much as Milton and his widow, with 
allowance ‘for the value of money in those days, 
secured together for ‘ Paradise Lost.’ We are 
rather surprised to find this book repeating a 
title recently used by so well-known a golfer as 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, the first English captain 
of the Royal and Ancient Club. Mr. Hutchin- 
son wields a pen as deftly as a brassie, but it is 
not easy for a reader to recapture the thrill of old 
matches replayed in print. We prefer, on the 
whole, the stories of ‘‘ Andra.’’ Not all of them 
are first-rate, without the voice and the Fifeshire 
accent; but he knows the points of a man as well 
as the strokes of a golfer. We see Mr. Asquith 
insisting on claiming a ball in a bunker as his 
own; Mr. Balfour kindly and abstracted, but a 
player of distinct merit; Andrew Lang kindly 
too, but never so serious as he ought to have 
been about the game, and perhaps with his gipsy 
temperament thinking all the while of some in- 
ferior whimsy like poetry. The book includes 
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some high jinks in America and Mexico, and 
some desperate adventures, tor a Scot of the old 
school, in expensive meals. Once the author and 
his friends were tempted by a band into a terrible 
restaurant 

‘* We had three or four courses. It was more 
like picking than eating—a small piece of ham, 
some pieces of chicken, a cup of coffee, and a slice 
of bread. Then came the thunderbolt | had been 
waiting for—7s. 6d. each! ”’ 
in spite of his pawky humour, ‘* Andra ’”’ is a 

hero-worshipper, and we like his admiring 
tributes to old tom Morris, and the short-lived 
young Tom, whom with other good judges he 
does not hesitate to describe as the greatest golfer 
he has ever known. As for the duffer, he gets 
his due or more than his due in these pages from 
several caustic critics. ‘Lhe caddies of dt. 
Andrews see no use in being, as the Scottish girl 
complained her lover was, senselessly ceevil.’’ 
In that sacred region golf is ‘‘ a matter of life 
and death,’’ and it is just as well that the tension 
ceases on the Sabbath. Once, we read, in a 
match, the author exclaimed, ‘‘ This is a time for 
sweerin’. Stand back, you wimmen,’’ but, as a 
rule, the typical Scot who wins at golf is sin- 
gularly silent and refrains even from bad words. 
A dour couple playing together are said to have 
reached the last hole without wasting a syllable 
on each other. Then one of them said, ‘‘Dormy,”’ 
and the other snapped him up with ‘ Chatter- 
box! ’’ If golf were really played in this severe 
and unsocial manner, it would be a nuisance. It 
is a great game, but it does not exist solely for 
the glory ot professionals and the amusement of 
scratch and plus men. The foozler, we main- 
tain, gets more pieasure out of his rare successes 
than the expert does out of perpetual fours played 
with mechanical precision. We may cry with 
the gloomy hero of Tennyson’s ‘ Maud ’ :— 

‘* | hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood- 

red heath.’’ 

But we have the peculiar joy, one day, of get- 
ting out of it with a fine recovery. And, as our 
drive shortens, our putting may improve. No 
man can be sure of finding the hole with consist- 
ency. To-day Vardon writes of the time when 
he used to be able to putt. ‘‘ Andra’”’ and J. H. 
Taylor both missed a ten-inch putt at a critical 
point in a match. Driving undoubtedly is easier 
than it was. Mr. Tolley and Abe Mitchell may 
hit the ball out of sight, but they will hardly beat 
Freddie Tait’s 340 yards with the old gutta which 
the author helped to measure. 

He has some sensible remarks on learning 
golf. To-day there is too much copying of this 
or that professional’s style, too much study of 
elaborate explanations, too much advice. At St. 
Andrews they count time by golf-strokes, not 
heart-throbs. ‘* Andra’’ may have always been 
more famous than Andrew of brindled 
hair,’’ who gave him the golf motto, ‘‘ Non vi 
sed arte.”’ 

At the beginning of the book we find short 
commendations of the author signed by four 
leading professionals. We do not need them or 
care for them. ‘* Andra ’’ can speak for himself 
as well as anybody. These preliminary puffs are 
getting too common, and we wonder how many 
of the public they bring to buying point. 


travesties, 


A NEW EDITION OF SALE’S KORAN 


The Koran. Translated into English from the 
original Arabic by George Sale. With an 
Introduction by Sir Edward Denison Ross. 
Warne. tos. 6d. net. 


IR E. DENISON ROSS begins his Introduc- 

tion by observing that there is no need to insist 
on the importance of a close study of the Koran 
for all who would comprehend the many vital pro- 
blems connected with the Islamic world; and yet 
that few who possess translations of the work have 
read it through. The latter proposition admits of 
no doubt; even Carlyle’s enthusiasm for the Hero 
as Prophet was damped when it involved perusal of 
the Koran; and Buckle, who in speaking of 
Mohammed manifests unusual zeal for the spread 
of monotheism, can say no more about the book 
than that it contains noble passages about the unity 
of God. The fact is that there is little in it to at- 
tract the English reader and much to try his pati- 
ence. Being familiar with his Bible, he regards 
the bulk of the Koranic narratives as incoherent 
approaching nightmares: as_ that 
wherein Gideon is confused with Saul, Saul’s name 
is so altered that it differs by one letter only from 
that assigned to Goliath, and the parts of the 
drinkers are inverted. He finds its Paradise un- 
chaste, and its inferno grotesque; its laws crude 
improvisation ; its repetitions and inconsistencies 
intolerable. The psychology of its author might 
indeed be interesting to study ; but the total absence 
of order, chronological and other, renders this 
obscure. Hence the market for these translations 
must be maintained by curiosity rather than by 
interest. 

On the other hand, it is not clear that much help 
can be got from it for understanding the vital pro- 
blems of Islam. Such a problem would appear to 
be that of the Caliphate; but that institution does 
not happen to be mentioned in the work, and the 
European will not find there what the Arab has 
vainly sought. Indeed, these vital problems arise 
from situations which were never contemplated 
when the Koran was uttered or when it was com- 
piled. Nor does the Moslem get his rites and 
dogmas from the Koran, but from the law-book of 
his sect or school, or more commonly from the 
teaching and practice of his home. 

Nevertheless Sale, whose work first appeared in 
1734, undoubtedly did good service in putting into 
English a book still believed by many millions to be 
in the most literal sense the composition of 
Almighty God; he rightly translated it as it is un- 
derstood by Sunni theologians, and did his work 
so well that his version has become a classic, which 
even meritorious rivals—and there are some—are 
unlikely to displace. Sir E. D. Ross attempts the 
not very agreeable task of showing that the English 
scholar’s debt to the Latin translator Marracci is 
greater than is ordinarily supposed. He refers 
chiefly to quotations in the notes, from authors who 
do not seem to have been accessible to Sale in the 
original. Supposing this charge to have been made 
out, it may be remembered that comments on a 
book have a tendency to become common property ; 
and the notes on the text, though of considerable 
merit, are of little importance compared with the 
translation itself. 

In this edition Sale’s Preliminary Discourse is 
reproduced ; it was a mine of information in its day, 
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but there has been progress in most of the subjects 
with which it deals, and it should be used with cau- 
tion now. His Preface is omitted. Sir E. D. Ross 
does not appear to have acted as editor, and the 
want of one is apparent. Sale is not to be blamed 
for omitting to number the verses, but this want 
was supplied in Wherry’s edition of Sale, and the 
absence of these numbers renders this edition use- 
less for reference. The Index—which is not Sale’s 
—shows a degree of carelessness not easily 
matched ; one example will suffice :— 
‘* Jonah, the story of, 208, 324. 
Jonas, 208, 324, 441, 549.”’ 

Sale uses the word Jonas exclusively ; whence the 
first of these articles seems to have no other pur- 
pose than to show that its author thought Jonah 
and Jonas different persons. Sometimes the Index 
reproduces misprints not found in the original 
edition, but introduced into some reprint; some- 
times it goes astray without any apparent motive. 
If the publishers did not aim at bringing Sale up 
to date, as was done to some extent by Wherry, 
they should with the aid of a proof-reader have re- 
printed the edition of 1734. Some expense might 
have been saved by omitting the illustrations, of 
which only one, a photograph of the Kaabah in 
Meccah, can be called appropriate. 


REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 


Revolution from 1789 to 1906. Documents selected 
and edited with Notes and Introductions. By 
R. W. Postgate. Grant Richards. 18s. net. 


HIS book is an exhaustive selection of original 

documents bearing upon the revolutions which 
occurred between the dates named, each being pre- 
faced by an explanatory introduction. The docu- 
ments have been selected, not for the purpose of 
vivid illustration of the incidertts in question, but in 
order to show, in the author’s words, what the revo- 
lution ‘‘ was all about.’’ In other words, his atti- 
tude is historical, not cinematographic. His brief 
Introductions to each set of documents recall in a 
convenient form the principal chronological facts 
round which the documents group themselves. So 
far, the book is a piece of historical writing of the 
type of which Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters’ is the 
best-known example. It furnishes the student with 
a readily available means of checking and illustrat- 
ing the accounts of modern revolutionary move- 
ments contained in the larger treatises. A book of 
this kind is the best means of turning second-hand 
into first-hand knowledge. 

The manner of selection of the documents shows 
that Mr. Postgate is possessed of the historical 
mind, which sees history, not as a number of inci- 
dents, which is the view of the story-teller; or as 
the working out of an idea, which is the view of the 
metaphysician and the propagandist ; but as a series 
of processes. It is therefore the more to be regretted 
that his Introductions are biassed by the idea that 
he is one of the bearers of a new gospel that is to 
save the world—that of revolutionary Socialism. 
This bias is not concealed; on the contrary, it is 
frankly avowed in the Preface, where Mr. Postgate 
says that “‘ it is not possible to write a good history 
of revolution without understanding it, and, there- 
fore in some degree sympathising with it.”’ (Italics 
ours). Since when does comprehension connote 
sympathy? Is the new Socialistic world to free us 


not ‘merely from economic, but also from psycho- 
logical, laws? Mr. Postgate proceeds to say that 
to regard revolution as ‘‘ a pathological or criminal 
phenomenon is not merely unhistorical but mons- 
trously arrogant.’’ Agreed; but why is it less un- 
historical or less monstrously arrogant to regard it 
as righteous or normal? From the point of view 
of the historian both attitudes are equally unhistori- 
cal, and therefore equally valueless. From that 
point of view, revolution is a process which, like 
any other historical process, has causes and effects 
—that is all. 

Mr. Postgate apparently believes that these 
causes and effects can be generalised to suit the 
purpose of present-day revolutionists. He says 
that ‘‘ it is obvious that the modern revolutionary 
movement must be treated as a whole, and that its 
history cannot be written from a purely national 
standpoint.’’ We are not clear what is meant by 
““modern.’’ Mr. Postgate may intend to include 
the whole of the period covered by his volume, 1789 
to 1905. In that case his dictum can only be pre- 
served from nonsense by being read as a platitude, 
for it is absurd to establish any similarity of causa- 
tion between e.g. the events of 1789 in France and 
those of 1848 in England. 1789 was primarily an 
uprising (a) of the middle’ classes against feudal 
privileges and the exemption of nobles and clergy 
from the taxation which they had to pay ; and (b) of 
the peasants, stimulated by land-hunger, against 
villeinage. 1848 in England was purely a move- 
ment of certain sections of the manual-working 
industrial class directed to obtaining political 
power, and stimulated by unhealthy working con- 
ditions and a period of bad trade. To suggest 
causal connection in these cases is so clearly absurd 
that we cannot believe Mr. Postgate means to do so. 
Indeed, he himself says, ‘‘ The European Revolu- 
tion as a whole changes from bourgeois to prole- 
tarian in the year 1848 . . . 1848 ends the 
bourgeois revolution.’’ Presumably, then, in his 
dictum about treating ‘* the modern revolutionary 
movement as a whole,’’ ‘‘ modern ’’ means “ after 
1848.’’ This interpretation is strengthened by his 
statement that into the history of the Commune 

‘* something alien to French national history 
obtrudes itself. . . . this non-national element is 
precisely the revolutionary force, the International. 

This revolutionary force assumes different aspects 

to suit the particular problems of different countries, 

but it is in essence the same. The Commune is a 

chapter of French history, no doubt, but it is also, 

and equally clearly, a chapter, if not the only chapter, 

of the history of the first International.” 
What does this talk about ‘ the revolutionary 
force’? amount to? Causes of revolution, econ- 
omic and psychological, vary at different times and 
different places, one can understand, but what is the 
identity of this generalised ‘‘revolutionary force’’ ? 
In what sense, that has any real meaning, can the 
Paris Commune and the Petrograd Soviet of 1905 
be treated as informed by an underlying unity? In 
this sense only, that urban industrial workers were 
supplied with the incitement to, and the oppor- 
tunity for, revolution by privation and defeat which 
were brought about by the incompetence of the 
existing Government. Obviously true: but how 
does this generalization help us? This is the kind 
of nullity of meaning to which Mr. Postgate is 
brought by his assumption of an underlying revo- 
lutionary idea, working itself out and realising itself 
in successive revolutions. 
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But his avowal of his bias is so frank, and its 
working in his Introductions so obvious, that it 
vitiates his work to a small degree only. We read 
of ‘‘ the revolutionary trade union movement,’’ we 
are constantly faced with antitheses relating to the 
‘“‘bourgeois’’ and the “‘proletariat’’ ; but all the time 
we know pretty well how much the author’s mean- 
ing is subject to discount. Mr. Postgate is con- 
scious of a mission, but he is too much of a gentle- 
man to obtrude it. There is, however, a grave 
likelihood that this conviction may lead him in the 
future unconsciously to distort history for the sake 
of the left wing of the I.L.P., just as Mr. Belloc 
distorts it for the sake of his Church. 

To insert metaphysics into history renders the 
latter valueless ; to treat history as the illustration of 
popularised metaphysics in an intellectual crime. 
Here the author has put together a book which sup- 
plies a means which did not exist before of realising 
a series of causes and effects; and we hope he will 
not give up to sentimental Socialism gifts of re- 
search evidently meant for historical study. 


AFRICAN ANNALS 


The History of the Yorubas. By Rev. S. John- 
son. Edited by Dr. O. Johnson. Routledge. 
21s. net. 


HERE is perhaps no area in the whole of 

West Africa which promises a fuller harvest 
of results to the anthropologist than the stretch of 
territory, inhabited in the main by the Yoruba and 
kindred tribes, lying from one to three hundred 
miles west of the lower Niger. 

In recent years a German anthropological expedi- 
tion, let loose by our Colonial Office upon the un- 
suspecting native, occupied itself with despoiling 
the Yoruba of their most valued national heirlooms 
and sent to Berlin scores of cases full of ethno- 
graphical specimens, among them wonderful terra- 
cotta and other heads, which were at once recog- 
nised as Egyptian in origin and assigned to the 
sixth century before our era. Some of the booty 
was seized by our government and returned to its 
owners, of course, unphotographed and unde- 
scribed ; if these facts had been known to Mr. John- 
son, he might well have aimed at giving us as com- 
plete a record as might be of these treasures and the 
traditions that cluster round them. 

His work was, however, written over twenty 
years ago, in fact, it brings us down only to 1893 ; 
it would therefore be unjust to blame him for a lost 
opportunity. Let us hope that his example will in- 
spire a fellow-tribesman with the ambition to 
describe the wonderful antiquities of his land. 

The present work appeals to the native rather 
than to the European anthrolopogist. Two-thirds 
of it is devoted to a record of the wars and rebel- 
lions of a period almost, if not quite, within living 
memory ; this covers the reigns of only nine kings. 
To the remaining thirty rulers are assigned only 
forty pages in all; and the book is completed by a 
survey of Yoruba grammar and some account of 
native customs and beliefs. 

According to our author Oduduwa was the first 
king, and he wasa son of Lamurudu, King of 
Mecea. There is good reason to suppose that the 
dominant class of the Yoruba, like the Nri of 
Aguku and some, at least, of the Twi, came from 
the east. But it seems more probable that they im- 
posed their language on their subjects than that 


they gave up their own for a negro tongue. Some- 
what inconsistently, Mr. Johnson identifies Lamu- 
rudu with Nimrod , a Phoenician conqueror of 
Egypt; but his list of Yoruba kings gives us less 
than thirty names from the time of Lamurudu to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. There is no 
reason to suppose that Oduduwa lived before the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. 

In the first place the grandson of this king is 
said to have been the first of the Yoruba line of 
kings in Edo (Benin City); in the second place 
Obalokun, fifteenth from Oduduwa, maintained 
friendly relations with a European State, probably 
Portugal; he must have been nearly contemporary 
with Esige of Edo, who was visited by the Portu- 
guese early in the sixteenth century. Esige stands 
midway in the list of Edo kings; and a simple cal- 
culation shows that the first of his line, and conse- 
quently Oduduwa also, could not have lived before 
1100 or 1200 A.D., unless the reigns of the earlier 
kings were much longer than those of their suc- 
cessors. 

There are other facts from which we might de- 
duce a chronology, if all the data were available. 
In the brief ethnographical portion of this book 
there is no mention of the calendar; the northern 
Yoruba have a five day week and a thirty day moon 
month; they synchronize week and month, like 
some of the Gold Coast peoples, whose foreign, 
perhaps non-negro, origin is suggested by features 
of their language. Not only are week and month 
synchronized, but an old writer tells that five 
epagomenal days completed the year, and there was 
a three days’ fast at the New Year. Mr. Johnson 
gives us no information on any of these points; 
but if the facts are as stated, it might be possible 
to discover, not only the centre from which this 
calendar was derived, but also, as the date of the 
New Year would recede some four months in five 
centuries, the epoch of its introduction. 

In the historical portion of the work, Mr. John- 
son shows that he can tell a plain tale in attractive 
fashion, and the general reader will find much to in- 
terest him. The Lagos government comes in for 
a certain amount of criticism, but on the whole little 
is said of the short-comings of our administrators. 
As the work does not deal with events later than 
1893, we hear nothing of Sir Frederick Lugard’s 
dealings with the Yoruba, or of the causes of the 
revolt a few years back. If this book reaches a 
second edition, Dr. Johnson, who reconstructed the 
work after the loss of the original MS. and his 
brother’s death, will perhaps set forth the facts, 
of which little seems to be known in England. 

The grammar is chiefly remarkable for the ac- 
count of the musical tones in Yoruba, a knowledge 
of which is indispensable to the student of the 
language. The author’s recognition of the exist- 
ence of compound tones marks a great advance in 
Yoruba orthography. 

In the ethnographical section are to be found use- 
ful data on the form of government, tribal marks, 
and so on; but the writer has hardly risen to the 
occasion. Much might have been said, to our en- 
lightenment, on totemism, the Yoruba pantheon, 
so non-negro in its wealth of gods, and on rein- 
carnation beliefs, but the information vouchsafed 
is brief and not always quite clear. 

There is reason to suppose that West African 
ideas on the last-named subject have been deeply 
influenced by the Egyptian creed, particularly that 
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portion which centred round the ka. These ideas 
are recognisable in the folklore of many tribes from 
Calabar to the confines of Sierra Leone; and the 
word ka itself reappears in hardly disguised form 
among the tribes lying to the west of the Yoruba. 
How these beliefs came to the negro is unknown ; 
an account of Yoruba beliefs and terminology 
might well throw light on the problem. 


THE WANDERER TURNED TOURIST 


Roving East and Roving West. By E. V. Lucas. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 


VEN as the fruits of a pocket note-book, Mr. 

Lucas’s latest volume is a disappointment. 
It is too patchy and inconsequent to give a true 
impression, and so full of detail that one cannot 
get a satisfying view of anything he describes. The 
real thing which must have been lingering some- 
where in the author’s brain is obstructed and over- 
laid by masses of guidebook facts. It rarely 
reaches the reader except in the form of a communi- 
cated restlessness and incoherence. Mr. Lucas is 
not ‘‘roving’’ at all; he is rushing; no Cook’s 
Tourist could sweep along more swiftly or definitely. 
Here and there, as in his closing comment on Japan, 
he penetrates for a moment to the spirit of the 
country he is bustling through; but on the whole, 
it would seem that India and Japan made but a 
superficial appeal, and that only to his sense of 
beauty. These Eastern peoples, lying outside his 
knowledge, appear to lie also beyond his apprecia- 
tion; or is it that in his laborious concern for facts 
and events, the truth passed him by and left him, 
note-book in hand, gazing at the monkeys on the 
roofs at Benares, or thinking resentfully of Japanese 
ill-manners? America, on the contrary, held him 
enchanted, and it is only in speaking of her that 
anything of the charm which is so particularly the 
gift of Mr. Lucas struggles through. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


Evered, by Ben Ames Williams (Mills & Boon, 8s. 
6d. net), has in it little that is new either in substance 
or style, but is not without a certain strength and in- 
terest. It is the study of a man of primitive passions 
whose gradual hardening and deterioration on a farm 
in Canada are not unskilfully traced. The other char- 
acters are more lovable, but less striking and not 
always convincing. It is one of those books with 
power enough to carry the reader to the last page, but 
not enough to make him think of it much afterwards. 

The Vagrant Duke, by George Gibbs (Appleton, 8s. 
6d. net), tells how the Grand Duke Peter Nicholae- 
vitch was driven from Russia by the revolutionists and 
resolved to disappear, reappearing on the American 
liner as a waiter, Peter Nichols. From New York he 
goes south to become forester on the estate of a mil- 
lionaire, and finds him a prey to mystery and fear. Of 
course, there is a charming American girl, the niece of 
the housekeeper; and after many adventures Peter 
settles down in peace to await the call of his country— 
if ever it comes. A book full of adventure. 


For Don Carlos, by Pierre Benoit (Hutchinson, 8s. 
6d. net) is a translation (anonymous) of M. Benoit’s 
third romance. The Duke de Préneste is appointed 
sub-prefect of a little place at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
and finds it, when he gets there, in the hands of the 
Carlists headed by a young woman who has usurped 
his position and name, so strong that she can smash a 
wooden log with a poker, and wearing a mother-of- 
pearl sword. After this there is nothing for the Duke 
to do but to cross into Spain, join the Carlists, ac- 
quiesce in the seduction of his bride by Don Carlos, 
and fall in love with his supplanter. We prefer Con- 
rad on the theme of Don Carlos as Don Juan. 

The Promised Isle, by Laurids Bruun (Gyldendal, 
7s. 6d. net), is the story of how Daniel Hooch, an 
author, with two friends, a musician and a painter, 
accompanied by Pieter Goy, the café waiter, fled from 
a civilisation which did not properly recognise their 
abilities to a lonely isle in the South Seas. Their re- 
turn to nature and their stay in the island make up an 
amusing extravaganza. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


HIsTorRY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Germany as it is To-day. By Alan Lethbridge. Nash: 
8s. 6d. net. 

The History of King Edward’s Horse. By Lt.-Col. 
Lionel James. Sifton Praed: 25s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


The Sahara. By Pierre Loti, translated by Marjorie 
Laurie. Werner Laurie: 1os. 6d. net. 

Wanderings of a Naturalist. By Seton Gordon. Cas- 
sell; 15s. net. 

FICTION 

An Island Wooing. By A. Safroni Middleton. Long : 
8s. 6d. net. 

Putting Mary Off. By John L. Carter. Long: 8s. 
6d. net. 

The Governor’s Romance. By Mina Holt. Long: 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Liquor King. By F. Bancroft. Hutchinson: 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Man from Turkey. By G. B. Burgin. Hutchin- 
son: 8s. 6d. net. 
The Next Corner. By Kate Jordan. Nash: 8s. 6d. 


net. 

The Painted Lily. By Amy J. Baker. Long: 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Why? By G. G. Chatterton. Long: 8s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Political Pilgrim in Europe. By Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den. Cassell: 7s. 6d. net. 

English for the English. By George Sampson. Cam- 
bridge University Press: 5s. net. 

Income-Tax Handbook. By J. L. Ounsworth. Col- 
lins: 2s. 6d. net. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. By Lt.-Col. P. Hawker, 
edited by Eric Parker. Jenkins: 15s. net. 

The Silk Industry. By Sir Frank Warner. Drane: 


42s. net. 
The Tabernacle’s Typical Teaching. By Algernon J. 
Pollock. Pickering & Inglis: 2s. 6d. net. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Funds 225,746,006. 
Edinburgh : 


Income £9,110,000 
64 Prinoes Street 
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THE CITY 


This Department of THe Saturpay REviEW will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Editor of ‘ The Economist.’ 


The Stock Market 


HE heavy fall in Oil shares proved 

a disturbing influence throughout the 

Stock Exchange during the past week. 
It was attributed chiefly to provincial liquida- 
tion, though there were unpleasant rumours 
as to statements made at the Mexican Eagle 
meeting in Mexico City. It seems a pity 
that a brief report could not have been cabled over 
for the information of shareholders. Government 
stocks suffered from uneasiness about Ireland and 
the uncertain money outlook. It has been pre- 
dicted that the next move in the Bank rate will be 
upwards. Colonial scrips are affected by fresh 
competition in the shape of a New Zealand Govern- 
ment guaranteed public utility loan in 6 per cents. 
at 96. Home Railways go from bad to worse, but 
Argentine Railways are reviving under the influ- 
ence of better traffics, and San Paulos continue to 
add points to their stature. The American appe- 
tite for Brazilian and other South American bonds 
seems insatiable, and present quotations are very 
lofty compared with those of a year ago. German 
Threes have fallen heavily with the mark. They 
have come down from 7§, and it is doubtful if they 
are worth even the present modest figure. 


The Business Committee 


With the possible exception of the Chairman, Sir 
Eric Geddes, the members of the Business Com- 
mittee inspire confidence and the City wishes them 
every success in their formidable task of cutting 
down next year’s expenditure by £130,000,000. It 
is reassuring to know that they will be empowered 
to indicate economies which might be effected if 
particular policies were either adopted, abandoned 
or modified, though the final decision in matters of 
policy must of course rest with the Cabinet. Sir 
Robert Horne still thinks that a part of the estimate 
of 78 millions available for the reduction of debt at 
the close of the current financial year may be 
realised. | More income-tax has been collected in 
the first 44 months of this year than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1920, while the only items in 
which there has been serious deficiency are miscel- 
laneous receipts, including the proceeds of war 
stores, and Excess Profits Duty. But the full 
effect of the trade slump will not be felt until next 
year. Even as regards the current year’s results 


the Chancellor’s optimism is not altogether shared, | 
p 


and the general feeling is that we shall be lucky 
it we escape without a deficit in place of the esti- 
mated surplus. 


Home Railways 

For some time past we have taken a pessimistic 
view of the Home Railway market, and the course 
of prices has justified this attitude. There is, as 
we have already pointed out, a distinct danger that 
all but the strongest companies will pass the divi- 
dends on their Ordinary stocks, and some will 
doubtless be compelled to default on their junior 
Prior Charges as well. Already the North British 
has postponed payment of interest on its Preference 


stocks until the end of the year, and, of course, has 
passed its Preferred and Ordinary dividends. Four 
of the other Scotch Railways, together with the 
Great Northern and the Furness, are making no 
interim distributions on their Ordinary stocks, and 
as is generally known, most of the other companies 
have reduced their half-yearly dividends. During 
the period from the beginning of 1918 to the end 
of May last, the railways piled up a total deficit of 
£106,000,000 and their prospects of recovering the 
ground lost before the end of this year are not bril- 
liant, so that the final dividends will probably have 
to be severely cut and in some cases passed. This 
notwithstanding the fact that £30,000,000 is due 
from the Government at the end of the year, repre- 
senting the first instalment of the £60,000,000 
awarded for renewals, repairs and maintenance. 


From the market point of view we also have to 
reckon with the fact that a considerable pre-war 
account exists in Home Railways, which will have 
to be liquidated within twelve months from Sep- 
tember 1. Many of the “‘ stale bulls ’’ are cutting 
their losses and contributing to the demoralisation 
of the market. The investor who is able to look 
far ahead can profit by these conditions if he con- 
fines his purchases to the stocks of the strongest 
companies, the North Western, Great Western, 
North Eastern and Midlands, and is prepared for 
a temporary reduction in dividends. There can 
be no real prosperity for the railways until trade is 
prosperous, so that it is clearly a case of waiting; 
but the present prices of the leading stocks are so 
low that the opportunity of picking up bargains for 
the long shot is tempting. There is no difficulty 
in getting stock at present, but when the tide turns, 
it will be a different story. Most of the Prior 
Charges are probably quite high enough, though 
the yield of over 82% available on North British 4% 
Preferences is attractive to the investor who can 
take a little risk. 


Mexican Bonds and Payments 


There has been a slight improvement in Mexican 
External Fives and City of Mexico Fives, follow- 
ing upon the statement attributed to General 
Obregon, that he intends to resume payments on 
the debt on October 1st, when he expects to have 
7,500,000 pesos, or about £950,000 at the present 
rate of exchange, available. This sum would more 
than suffice to cover the half-yearly interest on the 
5% External 1899, the 4% loans of 1904 and 1910, 
and the 5% City of Mexico loan of 1899, which 
together call for a sum of £647,250; but there is 
also an amount of 3,50,000 pesos due to contractors 
for dredging works. The Treasury bonds of 1913 
to the amount of $6,000,000 are not officially ac- 
cepted as an obligation of the Mexican Government 
because they were issued under the Huerta regime, 
and we understand that the question of interest 
payments on these bonds is deferred until after the 
Obregon Government has been recognised by 
Great Britain, the United States and France. On 
the other hand the Government has accepted 
liability for the City of Mexico 5% loan of 1899, and 
the bonds of this loan which are quoted some 10 
points below the External Fives appear relatively 
cheap. Holders of the 6% Treasury bonds stand- 
ing at about 53, might do worse than exchange 
into City of Mexico Fives, pending the settlement 
of their legal status. 
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Industrials 

It has been a bad ‘week for holders of Industrial 
shares, and we fear there are more shocks to come 
as the result of the recent severe spell of trade de- 
pression. First there was the passing of its interim 
dividend by Harrods, Ltd., which was quite unex- 
pected and caused a temporary fall in the shares to 
1 3/16. It is considered unlikely that last year’s 
final dividend of 124% will be maintained—in fact, 
10% for the year against 174% for 1920-21 is the 
market estimate. Other dividends passed were 
those of William Hollins of ‘‘ Viyella ’’ fame and 
three of the leading Welsh Collieries, W. Davis & 
Sons, North’s Navigation Collieries and the Welsh 
Navigation Steam Coal Company. On top of these 
came the belated Marconi report, showing a fall in 
profits to £297,681, as compared with £1,202,739 
for the previous year, including £590,000 received 
from the Post Office. The dividend is reduced to 
15%. A year ago the dividend and bonus totalled 
50%, but the Ordinary capital has since been 
doubled and the equivalent distribution on the pre- 
sent capital would have been 25%. The Seager 
Evans report showed a loss of £152,000. On the 
other hand, J. P. Restaurants managed to increase 
the dividend for the year from 16% to 18%. The 
British American Tobacco Company’s interim was 
maintained at 4%. 


Rand Gold Mining 


After a short-lived burst in Kaffirs the mining 
market has settled down to comparative quietude. 
The Rand Gold Mining industry was very largely 
organised, financed and controlled by German in- 
terests, and upon the outbreak of the war there 


were large quantities of shares registered in Teu- 
tonic names, which the Union Government seized 
as enemy property, while some shares also came 
into the possession of the Public Trustee here. A 
few of the companies arranged to buy their own 
shares from the Union Custodian, and distributed 
them among their shareholders in the way of divi- 
dend and bonus, but stock to the value of about 
£3,000,000 still remains to be realised. The big 
groups are not disposed to make two bites at the 
cherry, and have indicated that they will only make 
a bid, provided that all the shares, both in South 
Africa and here, are sold at the same time. The 
Union Custodian was willing, and sent over a re- 
presentative to discuss the matter with the Public 
Trusee, who, however, would not consent to any 
joint sale, unless he had absolute control. This 
could not be agreed to; so the representative retired 
to the Cape, after informing Genral Smuts of the 
failure. General Smuts, who never overlooks the 
interest of his country, and abhors a deadlock, 
sailed on the Saxon. So did Sir Lionel Phillips, 
Chairman of the Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation, accompanied by one of the managers 
of the Company. General Smuts is understood to 
have the consent of the Imperial Authorities to 
make any arrangement he thinks proper with re- 
gard to the shares held here. Pending comple- 
tion of an arrangement with regard to these ex- 
enemy shares, it is unlikely that the market will be 
allowed to develop activity which might interfere 
with the negotiations. Diamond shares have been 
firm, and there has been more movement in 
Rhodesians. Burmas have been dull on the 
change in management. Base metal shares have 
been rather sold, on the lower prices for outputs. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 


(30th June, 1921.) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED : 


£71,864,780 


71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
The Bank has pleasure in announcing the issue of a new 


£10,000,000 


CAPITAL PAID UP: 
£14,372,956 ORLD LETT: 
RESERVE FOND: 


DEPOSITS, &c. : 
£341,985,555 


ADVANCES, &c. : 
£140,306,471 


which can be procured from any Branch of the Bank, 
and by the use of which holders can obtain cash at nearly 
5,000 places in the British Isles and throughout the world. 


A full list of places will be provided upon the issue of 

Letters of Credit, and these world-wide facilities for 

travellers, visitors, tourists, motorists and others are 
commended to their attention. 


— 
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Oil Share Market 


Prices show an all-round decline due to liquida- 
tion from Glasgow which gathered in volume as the 
week proceeded. The greatest shrinkage occurred 
in the higher priced shares, e.g., Shells have fallen 
from 5.1/16ths to 4.13/32, Eagles from 5 to 4.5/32 
(after nearly touching 4), Royal Dutch from 41 to 
394 and Burmahs from 5% to 54. Trinidad issues 
were involved with the rest of the market and 
Trinidad Central fell from 3.5/16ths to 2.15/16ths, 
Trinidad Leaseholds from 2$ to 1g. _‘ Trinidad, 
Apex and United British, however, only shed 1/16 
each. Kern River gave way from 19/3d. to 17/6d. 
while Phoenix, on the other hand, recovered to 10/-. 
Burmah 8% Pref. still maintained their price of 
1/6d. premium, Anglo Persian ist and 2nd Pref. 
were only 3d. weaker. Eagle Transport 7% Notes 
were easier at 13 discount. It will be seen that the 
greatest falls have occurred in those shares which 
are the most easily marketable, and the general 
flatness has been brought about, not by any de- 
crease in the companies’ prosperity, but by the 
conditions prevailing in the money-market. 


Mexican Oil Figures 


Reports to hand indicate that oil shipments from 
Mexico during July will show a substantial de- 
crease. The total exports for June were 17,591,971 
barrels, or a daily average for 30 days of 586,399 
barrels. The shipments between July 1 and 
July 20 aggregated the modest figure of 2,766,000 
barrels, or a daily average for the 20 days of 138,300 
barrels. Heading the list of companies were the 
Mexican Gulf (American) with 560,000 barrels, and 
the Eagle Oil Company, with 547,000 barrels, for 
the 20-day period. June’s heavy record shipments, 
obviously, were to anticipate the new tax coming 
into operation on July 1. The falling-off during 
July was looked for, but it seems clear that the 
Standard Oil Company’s defection from the ranks 
of Mexican exporters, owing to the new tax, is not 
to be paid the compliment of any extended imita- 
tion by other American companies. Some of the 
latter have formally registered their intention to con- 
tinue operations—among them the Mexican Gulf, 
and the Atlantic Gulf, while the British interests 
maintain their consistent attitude of ‘‘ Business as 
usual,’’ so far as that is possible. During the first 
three weeks of July drilling was on an intensive 
scale, approximately 125 wells being drilled in both 
the Panuco and Southern fields. Several new 
areas have been added to those formerly under 
development; the increased activity of the Royal 
Dutch—Shell group is a feature of the situation. In 
Amatlan, Zacamixtle, and other districts the Mexi- 


can Eagle Co., has 25 wells drilling at present, and . 


the Corona Company, 14 wells, with five other 
tests. The Shell group therefore with its total of 
44 wells, far outstrips any other single interest in 
Mexico. 


Mexican Influence in Oil 

The general attitude, and the increased drilling 
activity of the British operators, have proved a 
steadving factor through the present unrest and 
tilts with the Mexican government, and that the 
sanity of it all is not lost on the “‘ other camp ”’ is 
evidenced by editorial comments, especially in lead- 
ing Texas papers. The Fort Worth Record reads 
a homily to ‘‘ Exploiters and Outlaw Elements ”’ 


observing, inter alia: ‘‘ British companies are 
speeding up operations instead of decreasing. 
Managers of these British companies bow to the 
laws of Mexico. They pay export taxes. They 
have no fault to find with the Mexican constitution, 
or Article 27. Their government is not sending 
gunboats to Mexican waters.’’ Another Texas 
journal says: ‘‘ Mexico’s oil field is just now 
exerting powerful influences on world production. 
Mexico naturally wants the big end of the bargain. 
Great Britain wants to be in the game, and there 
are interested Americans ready to keep up revo- 
lutionary activities over there in hopes of getting 
control of the situation.’’ Charges of fostering un- 
rest are energetically repudiated by responsible 
American operators in Mexico, but the most ob- 
durate Doubting Thomases are of their own kin. 
This candid criticism is, of course, addressed chiefly 
—openly and without any mincing of terms—to 
the American oil corporation most inured to the 
art of taking care of itself. The Mexican oil im- 
broglio while it carries no responsibility for the pass 
in which the oil industry at large finds itself at the 
present hour, is something there is more ‘eisure 
(and profit) to straighten out now than later. The 
Mexican question, a subordinate consideration of 
to-day, would be of first-magnitude importance in 
the revived world-trade of to-morrow; hence time 
is well spent on its adjustment now. The political, 
social and psychological aspects of the problem may 
be capable of raising no more than a yawn with the 
average Stock Exchange operator, nevertheless 
their importance is basic. There can be no blow- 
ing bubbles without the wherewithal to make them. 


Mexican government officials may be expected 
to be less hazy than the oil operators as to what the 
new (July 1) tax precisely amounts to. Much should 
have happened in recent weeks to clear up this ap- 
parently vexed problem on which considerable ink 
has been spilled, without one resultant intelligible 
explanation. Between each collection there is 
rather over a month’s interval—the ad valorem duty 
being based on prices current at New York—thus 
definite figures shou!d soon be to hand which must 
dispose of the wild speculations now in circulation ; 
which must demonstrate, too, whether the new 
impost is tolerable or not. Certainly the line of 
action of British and certain other leading oil in- 
terests in Mexico does not indicate undue anxiety 
either with respect to the ‘‘ crushing ”’ character 
of the new tax, or the likelihood of its permanence 
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in present form. An interesting view of what the 
exporters of Mexicari oil have to meet is presented 
as follows :—Mexican oil selling at 15 cents a 
barrel in Mexico competes with Gulf Coast Oil at 
80 cents; to the cost of 15c. is added 36%c. export 
tax and 35 to 4oc. transportation cost to gulf ports. 
This makes Mexican oil cost 863c. to gtc. laid down 
at gulf ports. To comment on this, Mexicans have 
little aptitude for arithmetic, and incidentally, for 
economic adjustments. Meanwhile the dispute has 
had little restrictive effect on drilling, and oil opera- 
tions generally, and “‘ gushers ’’ refuse to discon- 
tinue their regular appearance in this most sensa- 
tional of all rich oil-fields. Again, as to the in- 
creased tax, the conviction is deep-rooted that if 
it is not due for disappearance, an acceptable trans- 
formation in respect of it is inevitable. In other 
words, it has served its main purpose—in political 
manoeuvring. 


Cotton Trade Slackness 


Our Manchester correspondent writes :—The 
stagnation in the Lancashire cotton trade has been 
more pronounced this week than ever. It would be 
almost impossible to imagine a slacker state of 
affairs. Raw cotton prices keep up fairly well as a 
result of less favourable advices relating to the crop 
in America. In yarn and cloth, however, rates are 
falling and pressing sellers are increasing in 
number. Spinners and manufacturers are in a 
hopeless position and buyers are holding aloof 
owing to the expectation of a lower level of values 
in the near future. Early in July there was in- 
creased employment for the operatives, but many 
firms are now having to consider whether to stop 


part machinery or run shorter hours each week. 
There is some possibility of increased activity for 
India next month, should the Monsoon advices con- 
tinue satisfactory ; but the lack of buying power in 
our Dependency is partly due to the financial 
position. 
Textile Activity 

Textile machinists in Lancashire are exceedingly 
busv, and some firms have contracts on the books 
which will not be completed for two or three years. 
Most of the orders are for abroad, and it is of in- 
terest to mention that during the seven months 
ended July we shipped 89,668 tons at a value of 
£14,763,437, as compared with only 27,860 tons at 
a value of £3,711,790, in the same period of 1920. 
in the corresponding time in 1913 the exports 
amounted to 101,885 tons at a value of £4,709,278. 
India so far this year has taken over 33,000 tons, 
as compared with less than 6,000 tons in 1920. 


Short Time Policy 

It was only at the end of July that the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation decided to abolish 
organised short time. Since then trade has been 
very bad, and in many quarters it is now being 
realised that a mistake was made in abandoning 
curtailment of yarn production. Supplies are now 
distinctly larger than the requirements of users and 
owing to increased competition for orders, business 
is becoming more unremunerative than ever. The 
Masters’ Federation is not likely again to institute 
restriction of output on an organised scale in a 
hurry, but it is probable that the situation will be 
reviewed by the general committee at its meeting 
early in September. 


Owing to the Drought 


the fruit crop this year will be consider- 
ably restricted. 


This means that the shelves in the larder will not 
hold the usual generous supply of ‘home-made’ 
preserve. 


However,don’t let suchshortcomings create anxiety, 
g y 


Go to your grocer and order Armour’s ‘ Veribest’ 


Veribest Corned Beef Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Pineapple—grown in the 
“ Veribest " Brioket Beef sun-kissed orchards of far-off California and Hawaii 
w Veribest "Lunch “Tongue —choice ripe fruits packed in a full body, heavy 
Veribest "Stewed. Kidneys syrup that makes further sweetening unnecessary, 
“ Veribest " English Style Sausage when served—their delicious flavour will appeal 
“ Veribest ” Baked Beans to you. 

w Veribest "Salad Dressing pQUALITY Like all Oval-Label foods ‘Veribest’ Tinned 
Veribest "Salmon Fruits, in syrup, are packed under strictest 
Mt Veribest "” Condensed Milk standards of selection and cleanliness. 

In every package bearing the Oval Label, reserved for 
“ Greenbank Cooked Ham Armour’s choicest products, you find delicious and economical 
« Armour's * Bore Pratt Syrup foods, easv to prepare and of a superior quality that promotes 
) health and assures appetite satisfaction. 


ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 


QUEEN'S HOUSF 


LONDON 


KINGSWAY 
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P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, 


London, Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall St, 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 192, Leadenhall Street, London, 8. 


THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


ICA 


SOUTH AFR 
AUSTRALIA & 
THE FAR EAST 


FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 


APPLY 
TO 


ALFRED HOLT & CO. 


INDIA BUILDINGS: LIVERPOOL 
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BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 . 4 


vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
46 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 


Z4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memocies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d.; 


Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols.. £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. b; John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £6 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 20s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwaxp Baxer’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH 


Rare Books and Manuscripts 


175 Piccadilly W.1. Aeolian Hall, New York. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 

three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Mon. 

tessori has consented to advise on all matters of educational 
method. Director—C. A. CLaremont, B.Sc. Apply REV. C. 
GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


WITZERLAND HOTEL.—Pension Richemont St. Légier. 

Magnificent situation on hills above Vevey. Large grounds ; 

tennis; sports. Excellent chet. 9 frs., inclusive.—Photos., 
Miss Phillips, White Hart Hotel, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


> Re M:S°P 
NEWYORK 
SERVICE 


BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CoO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


ELDER DEMPSTER LINES 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, ANTWERP, HAMBURG, ROTTERDAM, MONTREAL, NEW YORK 
TO AND FROM 


WEST AFRICA 
CANADA TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Head Office : 
4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.5. 


COLONIAL HOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 


Cardiff, Hull, Birmingham, &c. 


30 Moseley St. Manchester. 
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DEATH. DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the 
probable amount of 
your death duties and 
so leave your estate 


intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


Solid Food or Liquid for a whole 
party kept Hot or Ice (Gold 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 
Makes a success of any meal out of doors. 
Always of use in the home. 
Light in weight—practically unbreakable... 
Easily carried, if desired, by the bail. 
Has an extra wide 
opening—easy filling, easy emptying 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


LL who love getting out of doors with children or friends to enjoy 
themselves road, river or country will appreciate the advantage of 
having an ALADDIN Thermalware Jar, in which adequate supplies of 

cooked foods o: liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 

and kept hot or cold for many hours. 
When not on — the ALADDIN is splendid for keeping Meat, Butter, 

Milk, etc., sweet and fresh in any sort of weather. It is excellent value for 

money, and lasts for years. 


THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores:— 


Boots, The Chemists, 181, * 
Wut; Harrods, Ltd 


Berwick, 27 Id nd » SW83 
Thomas n), Ltd., 
South Audley St.; S. Smith Sons, 
Ltd., 179, Great Portland St., W.1.; 
Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31, 
Brook Street, W.; Staines Kitchen 
Co., 131, Victoria St., 
S.W.1; Dunhills, Ltd., 359, 361, Euston 
Road, N.W., Conduit Street, W., and 
Glasgow; D. Napier Son, Ltd., 14, 


New Burlington Street, W.1.; 

Service Supnly Association, Ltd., 1 
n_ Victoria Street, E.C.; Everitt, 

enn & Co., Ltd., 16, Panton Street, 

Haymarket, W. 

On: -Gallon Size (asillustrated) £55 

Two-Quart Size... ... .. ... £44 
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If you are not a customer of any 
of the above stores, send your order 
Aladdin Thermalware Jar satisfac 


132a, SOUTHWARK St. London, S.E.1. 


VAN DEN BERGHS, LIMITED. 


Tue Twenty-First OrpINARY GENERAL MEETING OF VAN DEN 
Bercus, Ltp., was held on the 12th inst. at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street. 


The Right Hon. Lorp Esury (the chairman of the company) 
said that the policy of expansion to which the late chairman 
had referred at the last meeting had again been followed up to 
an even greater extent than in former years. The Fulham 
factory had been further enlarged, and its capacity very 
materially increased. On the Continent further acquisitions had 
been made by one of the Associated Companies in Scandinavia, 
Belgium, etc., and the purchase of a considerable business in 
France had recently been completed. The figures in the balance- 
sheet relating to the floating assets and liabilities reflected the 
great increase in the volume of the company’s trade, and in 
their inter-relationship revealed a sound financial position. In 
view of the large trade which the company was doing they 
were compelled to carry large stocks. it was a matter of 
common knowledge that during the closing weeks of last year 
an unprecedented drop in the prices of all sorts of commodities 
had occurred, and especially in those used in their business. 
The directors, however, were of opinion that the carry forward, 
together with the other reserves, would be sufficient to offset 
any depreciation, and, moreover, those stocks had now been 
practically all consumed, the goods manufactured therefrom 
having been sold at prices greatly exceeding the market prices 
of raw materials prevailing at the time of such sales. As to 
the balance of profits shown, the directors had alluded in the 
report to the difficulty of settlement accumulated through the 
interruption of communication with the Continent during the 
war. There was also the Excess Profits Duty to settle. They 
were advised that it was not possible to allocate accurately the 
results of each of the past seven years, and that was the reason 
why the profits for the 14 years were shown together with 
the balance of profits from previous accounts. The balance of 
profit brought forward, 41,482,707, was subject to Excess 
Profits Duty and contingencies, and the greater part of it was 
not available for distribution. 


As to the future, taking into consideration the great drought, 
and the consequent high prices of butter and milk, it looked as 
though they would have an increased sale for the margarine 
and condensed milk. The crushing mills connected with their 
business were fully occupied, the refineries turned out all the 
oils required, and the margarine factories were working at high 
pressure. The condensed milk company of Holland was turn- 
ing out large quantities of condensed milk, the bulk of which 
was consumed in this country, and the soap trade was increas- 
ing, and showed satisfactory results. The company’s mar- 
garine was being placed on the market in excellent condition. 
The ‘‘ Blue Band ”’ margarine was especially appreciated, and 
was receiving nothing but praise from the trade and the con- 
sumer. Its reputation was becoming more and more extended ; 
there was no doubt when butter came on the market in soft 
condition, the company’s ‘‘ Blue Band ”’ was greatly preferable. 


Mr. Jacob Van den Bergh seconded the motion, and it was 
carried unanimously. 
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The Story of Nature’s Bulk Storage—No. 7. 
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MODERN APPLICATION 


A TEST tube for his wand. An algebraic 
equation for his potent chant. Thus the 
scientist, modern master of magic, probes the 
mysteries of Heat, Light, Power, and leads 
a generation of men to further progress. 

His magic spell has shown us how to use the 
terrific power imprisoned in Petroleum. To 
him we owe the most refined, pure essence of 
concentrated energy—Pratt’s “Perfection” Spirit. 


From him also comes the latest develop- 
ment in Petroi distribution—Bulk Storage. 
The Golden Pump will soon be a landmark 
throughout the United Kingdom to users of 


PRATT’S 
“PERFECTION” SPIRIT 


From the Golden Pump. In the Green Can. 
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